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A Commentary illuftrating the Poetic of Ariftotle, by Examples 
taken chiefly from the modern Poets. To which is prefixed, A 
new and corrected Edition of the Tranflation of the Poetic. 
By Henry Fames Pye, E/q. 4to. 11. 15. Boards. Stockdale. 


1792. 
Two tranflations of the Poetic of Ariftotle were publithed 


about three years fince, at a time when the Englith reader had 
only the mutilated inaccurate verfion from Dacier’s tranflation ; 
and another, if lefs unfaithful, more inelegant and unpleaf- 
ing. The contending rivals, Mr. Twining and Mr. Pye, we 
brought together in our fixty-eighth volume, and pointed out 
their refpective nierits. We perceived faults in each; and, in the 
corrected verfion, prefixed to the Commentary before us, we 
find that Mr. Pye is aware of fome of his errors, and has 
republifhed his tranflation more accurately. The objet of the 
Commentary is to render the ‘ Poetic’ more familiar to the 
Englith reader, and to enable him to judge how far the rules 
of the Stagyrite are really confonant to truth and nature. 
With this view, the illuftrations are chiefly from modern au- 
thors; and the notes, which could not be inferted, from their 
length, in the margin of the Commentary, are added at the 
end: they chiefly contain defences of our author’s tranflation, 
where he differs from Mr. T wining, and fome difquifitions on 
the more difficult and difputed paflages. 

It is juftly remarked by Mr. Pye, that thofe who looked on 
Ariftotle through the medium of the French critics have been 
mifled. His objeét is to fhow what truth and nature diate; 
illuftrating thefe precepts from the excellencies and defects of 
the beft authors in each department. The circle of the an- 
cient dramatifts was limjted, and their arrangements confined 
within a narrow fcale te that his precepts are by no means 
coextenfive with the improvements of thé modern ftage. t 
they do not inculcate the indifpenfible obferyation of the wiy- 
ties, the bloodlefs action, and unimpaflioned declamation 9 
the French theatre; but, though limited fh his views, his va‘t 
comprehenfive knowledge, his logical precifion, and acute pe- 
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netration, have enabled him to fuggeft more than could poff- 
bly be expected in his fituation. Our author’s illuitrations are 
chiefly from the beft writers; and, when we add, that, m 
mufic and painting, he has been enabled to avail himfelf of 
the opinions of Mr. Jackfon and Mr. Hodges, in their refpec- 
tive profeflons, we can fcareely doubt of the propriety and 
ingenuity of the remarks on thefe tubjects. 

Of the notes themfelves, it ts not eaty to give a connected 
accotmt. We fhall again look over the volume, and felect 
fore paffages which appear pecuharly interefting and pleafing. 
‘The reniarks on that paflage of Ariftotle, where he obferves 
that we love to fee things, in themfelves difgufting, accurately 
teprefented, are juft, ingenious, and frequently, original. W c 
fhall extract fome parts of it. Metaflafio obierves, that to 
render imitation pleafing, it is weceflary that it fhoukl be clearly 
feen to be an imitation. 


¢ This appears in paintiug from the greater excellence allowed 
to a good picture, compared with thofe reprefentations of letters, 
new{papers and deal boards, which fometimes really deceive the 
eye ; and in fculpture, from the great fuperiority of a fine ftatue, 


to a piece of coloured wax-work. Even in perfonal mimicry, it 


feems that the refemblance may be too ftriking, as in the flory of 
the perfon who was hiffed for not imitating the fq veaking of a pig: 


fo naturally as his competitor, though it proved to be the animal 
itfelf, which he had concealed under his coat. The fame circum- 
fiance will be found in theatrical imitation. An actor who has 
really a defect, will never reprefent fuch a defect well on the ftage. 
In Hill’s A€tor there is a very juft obfervation on this * There 
are fome charatlers in which a repreientation of old age is necef- 
fary, but even in thefe it is better that it fhould be a pretended 

The tage is a fcene of repref ntation, 
not realities. Mr. Foote pleafes more in Fondlewife than an old 
man pofibly could: and the reafon is evident : we with to fee the 
teprefentation of a ridiculous, not of a pitiable old fellow. We 
expect to be entertained with the follies of age, not difgufed with 
its infirmities. The poet can feparate thefe perfectly in the cha- 
racter that fie draws; and when a perfon of real judgment is to 
teprefent it, he alfo can feparate all that is contemptible, from 
what is the object * of compaflion, and fhew it fingly.’ I remem- 
ber an inftance of a French gentleman, who fpoke Englith with 
the accent of his country, performing the Frenchman in Lethe, 
on a private theatre, with very indifferent effect. lrith and Scoich 
characters, it is true, are often well reprefented by perfons of thofe 
countries, but fuch actors are all able to fpeak good Englith in 
Other parts, and kgpw how far to carry the imitation. I conceive 
a Scotchman, or an Irifhman, whofe converfation was always 
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ftrongly marked by their refpedtive dialeéts, would facceed no 
better than the French gentleman I have mentioned. 

« To apply this to the illuitration of Ariftotle. Certainly the 
picture of a dead body will in general give no difguft, or excite 
no painful horror; however well aueanelds but a dead body might 
be fo formed in wax-work, as abfolutely for a moment to deceive 
the eye, and then; even if the deception were declared before its 
exhibition, I doubt if the fpectator would receive any other plea 
fure than what might arife from the accuracy of the workmanfhip. 
But even in a picture, if circumiftances in themfelves really dif- 
gufting are added; hortor will rather be excited than pleafure, as 
in the print of a robber entering a vault to plunder it; and fome 
engravings from Holben’s celebrated picture of Death’s Dance, 
which I have feen. The fame thing is incident alfo to poetry, as 
in‘a little poem on the death of a lady, which begins; 


¢ In yonder grave my Helen lies.’ 


In dramatic reprefentation, it is truly obfetved, that the 
imitation may be too exact. From fcenes of domettic diftrefs, 
particularly from the reprefentation of the Gametter, a feeling 
mind mutt rife with the moft exquifite pain ; and, while we 
feel the diftrefs of Mrs. Siddons in [fabella, no accuracy of 
imitation can compenfate for the uneafinefs: In the artificial 
{tyle, however, of acting, in which fhe excels 3) the delufion 
cannot be long kept up. ‘The extravagant gettures, the ftu- 
died preparation for an incident, or a ftage-effect, feldom fails 
to fhow in the moment that all is imitation: .—In anotlies note, 
our author refumes the fubject, how far the mind can be de- 
ceived by dramatic reprefentation. It is where he fpeaks of the 
unities, and endeavours to prove that the words of Ariftotle 
mutt be tortured, to bring him among the advocates of this 
cold infipid mode of conducting a dramatic fable. ‘The pre- 
cept of Ariftotle, which has given oceafion to modern critics 

to affert the neceflity of the unity of time, is, that ‘ tragedy 
endeavours as much as poflible to confine itfelf to one revolu- 
tion of the fun, or only to exceed it a little.’ On this it is 
proper ly remarked that we are as much difpuited when, during 
fix minutes, fix hours are fuppofed to have clapied, as we are 
when incidents are confined to a definite {pace of time, which 
could not poflibly have happened in it. - 


‘In the ancient drama, where the acGon was never interrupted, 
and the flage continually occupied by the chorus, I muft think that 
probability j is really in fome meafure violated when the fuppofed 
time of action is at all extended beyond the actual time of repre- 
fentation. Of this the fuppliants of Euripides afford us a ftriking 
inftance. Thefeus marches from Athens to Thebes, gains a com- 
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plete victory, and a meffenger returns to give an account of the 
battle, during a fhort lyric dialogue between his mother Atthra 
and the chorus. I appeal to any unprejudiced judge if the con- 
du& of Shakefpear, who moft likely would have tranfported us to 
Thebes, and made us fpectators of the battle, has any thing fo 
really contrary to probability as this,‘ or if any thing can be more 
unreafonable than the rules of thofe critics, who, becaufe Arifto- 
tle allowed the period of twenty-four hours, or a little longer, to 
a drama without intervals, would, on that very authority, confine 
a drama within intervals to three hours. 

« But though the modern drama, from the breaks in the repre- 
fentation, by the divifion of aéts and change of fcene, has not its 
duration marked out by the nature of its compofition, yet if the 
period of time is defined by any circumftance whatever, and events 
are fuppofed to happen in that period, which it is either phyfically 
or morally impoflible could have happened, the error is againtt 
truth and nature, and not only again{t the arbitrary or the reafon-~ 
able laws of the drama; and it muft be confeffed, we fometimes 
find our own inimitable dramatic bard erring in this refpeéct. 
The tragedy of King Lear will furnifh an inftance of this kind of 
error. In the fecond act, Lear comes in, with all his train, to 
Regan at Glocefier’s caftle, having been recently affronted by 
Goneril. From the circumftance of the ftorm continuing, it is 
obvious that the interval between the fecond and third a&, does 
notcomprehend a period of time, much exceeding that which really 
paffes, and the eyes of Glocefter are put out on the fame nighr, 
juft as he had relieved the old king on the heath ; yet in this time 
we hear, ‘ there is part of a power already footed to revenge the 
injuries the king now bears ;’ and Cornwall fays, « the army of 
France is now Janded.’ This rule of natural unity is equally ef- 
fential to the drama, the epopee, the fable, and the tale; it has 
nothing to do with the moft ftriking flights of improbability. If 
a writer puts his hero ona magic courfer that can 


* Put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes,’ 


it is no offence againft this rule; but it would be a great one to 
make an army march from London to Edinburgh in one night.” 


The factis, thatthe dramaisnot a reprefentation of what hap- 
pens in real life, exactly in the wayit does happen. The faétsare 
concentered, the leading ones chofen, and thewholeconneéted b 
narrative. Diftance and time are proportionably fhortened ; 
and, if the real events be fuppofed to refemble a fcene deline- 
ated on paper, the drama is that pi€ture concentered by a 
convex mirror. Real time i not confidered even in the ancient 
dramas, nor can au event be eafily conceived, where the inci- 
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alents are fo clofe as fix the attention, and, at the fame time? 
fo interefting as to excite the paflions. How then is the drama 
a reprefentation of nature? It is fo in its outline, for the 
events may have happened: it is more accurately fo, in each 
diftin& fcene, where the narrative or the appropriated fenti- 
ments engage the mind by the femblance and intereft of real- 
ity. ‘l’o fucceeding fcenes we carry little more than the tone 
of mind and the knowledge of the characters ; and, to fucceed- 
ing acts, we carry thefe, lefs vivid, and an ineerel? weakened in 
proportion to the interval. Cato, it is oblerved, might have 

been confined with very little alteration to the limits of twen- 


ty-four hours : it would on this account have been neither bet- 


ter nor worfe; and, if the time exceeds that of the reprefen- 
tation, twenty-four hours or twenty-four months will make 
little difference. The unity of place the ancients often pre- 
ferved, but it was from wormage and the inconveniences to 
which they were fubjected in preferving it fhould teach us to 
rejoice that we have efcaped from the trammels. Our author 
does not materially differ from the opinion, that we have thus 
given, and his concluding paragraph is too juft and too well 
exprefled to be omittted. 


‘ The falfe reafoning of the French critics, and their followers 
in this country, has arifen from the miflaken notion that, dramatit 
imitation ever was, or ever could be a real deception. We are 
affeted by the general probability of the incideats arranged by 
the poet, in fuch a manner as to render the impreflion of thofe he 
intends fhould work on the paffions, moft forcible, by foftening, 
or fupprefling, every circumftance which might at all intefere with 
the paflions he wifhes to excite; and this, when accompanied by 
the recitation and action of a good player, mui have the Lrongett 
eff. ct on the fpeftator ; but as to real deception, in the moft em- 
paflioned fcene of Lear, aéted by Garrick, it never for an inftant 
exifted. ‘The means of imitation were always apparent, or, to 
{peak in the language of a late commentator, ** It is falfe that 
any reprefentation is miftaken for reality; that any dramatic fable, 
in its materiality, was ever credible, or, for a fingle moment, was 
ever credited,’ 


Of the Margites, a comic poem of antiquity, a {pecies of writ- 
ing which the ancients fcarcely ever attempted, our author gives 
fome account. ‘The hero, Mr. Pye remarks, mult have been 
an abfolute ideot; and, therefore, unfit even for the groffeft 
farce: yet, from one paflage ey which our author quotes from 
the fecond Alcibiades of Plato, he feems to think that there 
was a femblance of comic character, roma nzisato epya wands 
Snmisato ralvta, * much had he learned, but all had learned 
amifs.’ It fhould have been obferved, however, that the in- 
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terpretation given of this line by Socrates, in the dialogue, is 
very different ; and, if we confider the humorous charagte rs 
in the Iliad or the Odyfley, we fhall find that the ancients had 
little idea of blending follies with excellencies, of fhading faults 
fo as to render them lets difgufting, and giving them occafion- 
ally that happy mixture of humour which would render them 
pleafing for'a time. 

Therfites, in the Iliad, is wicked and difgufting ; Elpenor, in 
the Odyfley, is far sat entertaining 5 and it fr be at leaft 
allowed, that they did not injure the caufe of morality by gild- 


ing vice, or making the reprefentative of the contemptible 
coward, for a moment, pleafing. Margites, if we can trutt 
the reprefentation of Socrates, and, indeed, of Euftathius and 
Suidas, was a {tupid and a vicious blockhead. 

In a note, which fellows very nearly, Mr. Pye defends Ari- 
fictle againft the accufations of Mr. Cumberland, who obferves 
thar Ariftotle had not given a proper idea of comedy j in his 


time, when he ityles it § a picture of nature worfe or more 
deformed than the original.’ 


€ It feems, he fays, to arife from a miftake as to the idea in- 
tended to be conveyed by the word wor/e, confidered in a poetical 
light. As Arittotle does not require the perfons of tragedy to be 
better in a moral view, but only in the fenfe,explained in note 1. 
on chap. 31. fo the characters in comedy, on which its poeti- 
cal dillinction depends, are not, according to the obfervation at 
the beginning of this chapter, to be worfe than thofe of the pre- 
fent time, as to depravity in general, but cnly to be more unt- 
formly charged with thofe qualities calculated to excite laughter 
than is ufually, or indced ever met with in real life. That 
Achilles never faid an abfurd thing, or Tberiites never acted 
wifely, or fericuly, is outof common probability ; but the posi 
who introduces irefe perfons, or characters refembling them, ar 
the tragic, or comic feene, would fruftrate his own purpofe if 
he fhewed an intance of ridiculous 


abfurdity in Achilles, or feri- 
Ovs seal 


oning in Therfites ; and in this fenfe, one is drawn deuce, 


and the other worfe than human nature in general. 1 believe this 


rule is obferved by every tolerable dramatic poet, without any no- 
fion of «Ging according to the precepts of the Stagirite. Buy 
thovgh this 1s the general dittinction of the two provinces of the 
drama, it does nox fel! ow but there may be fome characters in 
comedy not deititute of tragic dignity, 
parts of the ore 


a byriefque ca 


us there were evidently 
ek tra gedy which had net cnly a comic but even 


Sh ak (pea ire has not only blended tragedy and 
comedy in ie ai piece, but he often introduces a froke of hu. 
mour ina grave, thouch never | believe in a pathetic feene; and 
a trait of dignity ina ridiculous fcene. 


But he always prelerives 
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the propriety of charafter. In the field at Shrewfbury, when 
Worcetter and Vernon come to the king’s camp jult before the bat- 
tle, he introduces a ridiculous farcafm on Worcetter’s excufing his 
reb Ilion as involuntary. but he puts it in the mouth of Falitafi 
And in the tavern at Eaftcheap the prince of Wales recollects the 
impropriety of his conduc, at fo critical a period, and blames 
himlelf with great {pirit and dignity ; but no fuch reflection is ut- 
tered by any other of the party. Yet though Shakfpeare has 
avoided this confufion of character, it would be the abfurdett par- 
tiality te deny, that the mixing the ferious and the comic, in one 
piece, tends to deftroy the efficacy of both, and is, therefore, 2 
fault. ‘That the neceflity of committing this fault was impofed on 
him by the tatte of the public, is apparent, from the practice of 
all the cotemporary writers, and if he has contrived to do it with 
jefs impropriety than others, it furely is no {mall degree ‘of 
merit.’ 


Perhaps the defence, though ingenious, is not perfectly 
jut. Ariftotle feems. rather to refer to the comic characters ; 
and, as lately alledged, thofe of the grofleit {tupidity and 
wickednefs were the perfonages defigned to excite mirth. 
‘They were evercharged fo much, as to be worfe than any 
which nature prefented ; and the mirth w as excited by the 
black eyes and numerous bruifes with which they were 
punifhed. The beating of Sannio, in ‘Terence, feems to have 
been defigned as highly humorous, even in a more refined pe- 
riod : sal we have an inftance, on our own ftage, in the beating 
of alderman Smuggler, by fir Harry Wildair, that merited chat. 
tifement may excite mirth. ‘The humour of a pantomine is 
ef the fame kind; and the clown fuftersin reany different 
wars, to the great entertainment of the galleries. 

The difquitition how far dramatic reprefentations, including 
fictitious {tories ia the clofet, influence the mind and morals, 
is too extenfive for a particular examination, and the conclu- 
fion, we fufpect, not just. With a few exceptions, dramatic 
reprefentations begin and end in amuitement only, though 
Macheath has, we fear, fed {ome enterprifing youths to the 

allows; and the former part of George Barnwell had a greater 
influence than the Jatter, as the play generally acted. T hat we 
feel lefs for the misfortunes of humbler life, from feeing peo- 
ple in exalted {tations unhappy, is a refinement which we feat 
experience will not fupport. People acquire rather the affee - 
tation of fenfibility, and fometimes probably even fenfibility is 
increafed, as terrom is increafed by danger having previoufly 
occurred. The latent faculties of the mind are excited by 
moderate exercife, though deadened by 1 we frequent repetition. 


We {yggelt, however, thefe opinions with fome diffidence ; for 
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the fubje& requires a more attentive examination than we have 
been able to afford it, and a more extenfive experience than we 
can, in our fituation, attain. The following obfervations we 


fhall tranfcribe from our author, on the equitable principle of 
* audi alteram partem.’ 


¢ My opinion of the idea of Ariftotle receives the ftrongeft cor- 
roboration from the fragment of Timocles, an Athenian comic 
pect, quoted by Mr. Cumberland, in the Obferver, No. 106, 


« Yet hear me fpeak. Man is, of living beings, 
By nature moft unhappy. Life to him 

Brings many a bitter pang. Then for your woes 
‘This confolation feek. He finds oblivion 

Of his own griefs, whofe fufceptible heart 

Is gently drawn to feel another’s fuff’rings, 

And finds inftruGtion mingled with delight. 

‘Turn to the tragic mufe, and meet relief 

In every fcene. If ‘* fteep’d in poverty 

«< Up to the lips ;”’ there Telephus fhall thew 

A monarch poorer, and confole your want. 

Say, are you mad? Behold Alemzon’s frenzy, 
Are your eyes dim? Lo the Phineide blind! 

Ts your fon dead? ~The lofs of Niobe 

Shall lighten yours. Or, are you old and wretched ? 


‘ 


Learn from Oéneys. If unnumber’d il!s 

Worfe than all thefe fhould prefs you, he who turns 
His thoughts on other’s miferies, will know 

With patience more refign’d, to bear his own *.’ 


‘ On the fame principle with this mode of reafoning, (and I 
fee no caufe to queftion the juftnefs of it) may not the young wo- 
man, who is for ever weeping over the diftrefles of a Clariffa, or 
a Sydney Biddulph, and tracing the affecting fcenes, and wonder- 
ful revolations, to be found in the adventures of a Cicilia, or an 
Emmeline, have her feelings fomething deadened to the lefs inter- 
efting diftreffes of ordinary life; or, to ufe the words of Arifto- 
tle, with fome paraphrafe, may not the paffion of pity be purged 
of fome of its more violent effects in reality, from being frequently 





« * Tought, perhaps, to apologife to the reader for fubftituting a verfion of 
my own, for the elegant tranflation of Mr. Cumberland. But my purpofe 
required a cofer copy of the original ; efpecially in the 4th, sth, 6th and "th 
lings, which corrcfpond fo exactiy with the opinion of Ariftotle. 
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excited for amufement by fictitious tales + of woe. Much has 
been faid of the tear of fnfibility, and I own I fhould have little 
opinion of the head or heart of any perfon, and efpecially of a 
woman, that could laugh over Clarifla, or fit with dry eyes, 
while Mrs. Siddons was acting I{abella or Belvidera, But thefe 
tears are the means, and not the end; or, to purfue the medical 
metaphor of Ariftotle, they are the operation of the medicine, and 
not its final effect ; neither are thefe feelings always a teft of real 
humanity. Rouffeau obferves fomewhere, that ‘* the tears which 
we fhed for fictitious forrow, are wimiranly adapted to make us 
proud of all the virtues we do not poffefs.”? Some very humane 
and benevolent men are fond of being prefent at executions ; and 
others will feel for diftrefs on the ftage, without having, in rea!- 

ity, any humanity atall. Plutarch, in his Life of Pelopidas, and 
in his treatife on the Fortune of Alexander, relates an anecdote 
of Alexander, king of Phzrea, one of the moft cruel tyrants of 
antiquity, who, on being moved to tears by the reprefentation of 
a trayedy of Euripides, left the theatre with confufion, afhamed 
to difcover, that he who was infenfible to the fufferings of his pec- 
ple, fhould be fo ftrongly affected by the diftrefles of Hecuba and 


Andromache,’ 


The arguments, in oppofition to the opinion of Metaftafio, 
that the whole of the ancient drama was mufical or modulated, 
are. very ingenious, and though not unexceptionally juft, are, 
on the whole, accurate and conclufiv e. The Commentary on 
Ariftotle’s remark of the neceflity of a fable, contains fome ob- 
fervations of fingular beauty and propriety. After remarking, 
that we are {trongly affected by a tale of private diftrefs when 
we are infenfible to the devaftations of war, or any inftrument 


of gencral deftruction, he adds : 


« Anerror of the oppofite fide, but arifing from the fame caufe, 





——- 


‘ + May I be allowed to quote a former attempt of my own, to fupport th:s 
@pinion ? 


‘ Awake to each fictitious feeling grown, 
And moved by ills to real life unknown; 
The mind, with fcenes of fabled woe poffefs'd, 
Will fhut to homely grief the fenfelefs breatt, 
And turn from want and pain the offer.ded car, 
To pour for feign’d dilirets the barren tear. 
Procress or REFINEMENT, 


* Perhaps the effect of comic imitation may, in fome meafure, illuftrate this 
fubje&. Does not the reprefentation of ridiculous characters and incidents, 
heightened beyond what we ever find in reality, blunt in fome degree the force 
of ridicule on charaéters in life, which are never fo truly laughab! le as the fic. 
titious ones: for as Longinus oblerves, Jaughter is a paflion, t ough a pleasing 


One. Kai vies ycdodg webes tv nd0G. Long. fea, xxxviii. See alfo note xiv. on 
chap. xxv. 
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1 
eppears in the laft book of the Engtith Garden. By making an 


affecting tale the principal object, * the fubject of the poem Is 
thrown “entirely into the back ground. The mind is fo much more 
influenced by the imitation of human actions and manners, than 
by any the moft beautiful defcription of inanimate nature, that 
when they coincide, if the former is net very much kept down, it 
will entirely deftroy all our intereft in the latter. The ftory of Eu- 
rvdice, in the fourth Georgic, is like the fketch of a mythologi- 
cal incident, fuch as Niobe, for inftance, introduced into a Jand- 
{cape. But the patnetic tale of Nerina, and efpecially in the pe- 
culiar form in which Mr. Mafon has introduced it, takes up our 
whole attention, and the embellifhment of the Englifh Garden 
becomes the mere fcenery of the action. Who will regard the or- 
nament of a temple who is looking at the flaughter of the inno- 
cents, or examine the perfpective of an apartment, which contains 
a Beaufort exviring in the agonies of guilt and defpair.’ 


'Vhe whole of the following note 1s teo excellent to be mu- 
tilated or abridged. 


‘ Perhaps there is not a flronger infance of the difference be- 
tween manners introduced as fecondary to the action, though ari- 
fing immediately, and neceffarily, from it; and their holding the 
firit place, than the novel of Tom Jones compared with T riliram 
Shandy. ‘The maiterly contrivance of the fable in the former, at 
once altonifhes and delights ys; but though we may be ftruck with 
the high colouring of the other, we foon perceive it is laid on pro- 
mifcuoully ; we are amuied, but we are not interelled, except in 
thofe parts where our paffiens are engaged by incident, as well as 
awakened by quality ; fuch as the admirable fory of Le Fevre, 

I have often thougnat the cenfure paffed by Longinus on the 
Ody ffey, when compared with the lliad, arofe from his mifappre- 
henfion of this and ancther paffage of Ariftotle; for one of the 
reafons he gives for introducing his unfavourable criticifm cn the 
Odyfley, he himfelf tcll us, is to fhew, * how the ereateit writers 
and poets, when their genius wants itrength for the pathetic, nata- 
sally fall into defcription of manners. Now it is true, Ariltoie 
does charatterife the Iliad as being fimple and pathetic, the Ody fey 
as complicated and deferiptive of manners. (Poetic, chap. xxiv.) 
But he cbvioufly ufes pathetic, as applied to the Iliad in the fame 
fenfe with his definition of tragic pathos in the eleventh chapter ; 
‘ the exhibition ef deaths, tortures, and wounds ;’ and not of 
that, pathos which Longinus confiders as a {pecies of the fublime. 
And to confider the two poems-with regard to the pailage before 
us, furely the Odyffey friétly fulfils the idea of Ariftotle, in paint. 
ing the manners through the fable. And though the Iliad, to ufe 
the language of the drama, may be fuller of baftle, I cananx 
think ehe iable either fo well confiructed, or fo interetiing, as ther 
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et the Odyffey ; and furely if there is only equal excellence in the 
firit requifite, it can, at leaft, be no fault, to have fuperior excel» 
lence in that which is allowed to hold the fecond place." 


In comedy, obferves Ariftotle, the poet firft forms the fable, 
and then adds cafual names. ‘This occafions a very entertain- 
ing difquifition from our author on the influence of names, 
al the premature information they afford. It is true that, in 
eur modern comedies, we have not Horner, Fondlewife, Dap- 
perwit, and Wildair; but what is equally wrong, the hero is 
never called Villars, nor the unfaithful friend Clerimont. I 
knew, fays a young lady, {peaking we believe of Betfy 
Thoughtlefs, that Betfy would be a widow, for the author 
would never leave her with the odious appellation of Mrs. 
Munden. Our Reviewer of novels informs us, that he can 
always anticipate the conclufion from the names. In comedies, 
the actors, as well as the names, inform us, who is to be the 
happy man, who the hero and who the villain. It were tobe 
withed, that this could be avoided ; for it deftroys expectation, 
and eager curiofity is too foon gratified. In fome late plays, 
indeed, where the event is not too obvioufly anticipated, the 
wery divides defign is often invifible from its infignificance. 

Events muft, indeed, be forefeen in hiftorical plays; ; for the 
poet, who cannot change the cataftrophe, cannot conceal it. 

‘his part of the fubject Ariftotle clears up with great pro- 
pricty. There are few events not connected, or which may 
not be fuppofed to be connected, with other cireumftances of 
jntereft and importance. ‘Thefe may contribute to form the 
plot, and add to the play that intricacy of fable neceilary to its 
intereft, while the mind ts agreeably entert: ined, and the uncere 
tainty transferred from the event, tothe commeliens of the fitua- 
tions with the event. Many plays on our {tages owe much 
of their merit to this circumf{tance, though the authors proba- 
bly never read the Poetic. Real fituations are alfo to be height- 
ened by artificial arrangement, for it muit be remembered, that 
dramatic performances as well as the reprefentations, are al- 
ways on a larger feale than real life; and, like a picture dee 
figned to fhrike from an exalted Gaidsiatap n, the ftrokes are 
ironies and more coarle, the colouring more glaring. 

The obfervations on the Peripetia and the Difguife are judi 
cious; in manv tragedies, it is well obferved, that there is 
little change of Jortunc, for they begin with tears, and the al-+ 
teration enn only in oceafional gleams of good fortune. 
But the modern fafhion, which admits of tragedies ending hap- 
pily, has this among other advantages. T he diftrefs, in which 
she mind j is leit afte r the repreien tation of the Gamefter, Ve- 
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nice Preferved, Ifabella, and a few tragedies of a lefs moderry 
date, is intolerable. 

But we have been wandering too heedlefsly in our author’s 
pleafing parterre, and culled flowers while we fhould have 
purfued our journey. We truft, however, that the reader will 
find the flowers pleafing, and regret the time employed in the 
talk as little as we have done. Zhe remaimdcr we mui defer. 





— 


Paradife Left. A Poem in Twelve Books. The Author Fohn 
AMhilton. Printed from the firfi and fecoud Editions collated, 
The original Orthography refiored the Punétuation corrected 
and extended. IVith various Readings: and Notes; chiefly 
Rhythmical. By Capel Loft. 4to. 25. fewed._ Stockdale, 
1792. 


F Milton’s greateft work no manufcript remains; yet the 

two firft editions, printed while the author was living, ap- 
pear to have been corrected with particular care, and now 
Bentley is no longer fuppofed infallible, to thefe we may truft 
for the genuine text of Milton. While typography and en- 
graving contend which fhall moft adorn the only Englith Epicy 
Mr. Capel Loft thinks the fimple form of the original Edition 
more attractive, and he purpofes to publifh ¢ Paradife Loft,’ in 
the fame ftile, and nearly in the fame form. Of this form the firft 
book now appears as a ipecimen, and may probably delight the 
antiquary: to us it 1s mot equally attractive; however, 
if he preferves the genuine text, with only the various read- 
ings of the fecond editicn, as in the book before us, his copy 
muft be valuable. We could with that he had done no more3 
but he feems to mherit the genius of his late uncle, and has 


s¢ 


refixed different marks to facilitate the reading, and aft the 
underftanding, Mr. Capel was equally icllicitous to convey 
his own fenfe of the beauties of Shakincare to readers of a 
dull capacity. The bett that we can fay of the prefent attemp 
iS, that the marks do not greatly deform the page. 

If enthufiafm be. an ufeful quality for-an editor, Mr. Capel 
Loft poffeiies it in an ample degree. Common admirers think 
the object of their adoration will attract till the language is 
forgotten; fome eager ones will prolong the period to the end 
of the world; but that a work can be admired devand the end 
of time is a little incomprchenfible. 


‘ OF thefe editions beth are become mine, froma family, of 
which I fhall ever think with affectionate efteem, and whom it 
well became to lay the foundations of the heft and only adequate 
firactere to che honour of Matton, by fuprlying theie materials, 
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indifpenfible to the defign of editing this tranfcendent poem, with 
that accuracy which its merits. Yo the end of time,—and the 
thought feems not prefumptuous, to add deyond,—fuch a work as 
Tue Paganprse Lost, muft remain a glorious and imperifhable 
monument of the application of the nobleft powers to the higheft 
and moft excellent purpofe.’ 


The orthography of Milton is a fubje€t of fome curiofity : 
we fhall feleét a few cbfervations on it from the prefent edi- 
tor. 


‘ In Orthography, he feems to have been governed rarely by 
etymology in his own, and more rarely in words derivative from 
the ancient languages ; and not at all by the unfettled cuftom of 
his own age: but chietly to have endeavoured fo to fpell, as fhould 
either mark the ufuval pronunciation with more certainty and con- 
fiftency than the common mode: or fuggeft fuch an utterance as 
he thought preferable to the ear ;—-more dignified, or more im- 
preffively fulemn.—Where words admit of being {pelt in two ways, 
as thofe compounded with the prepofition ‘z generally do, he feems 
ufually to have preferred the # to e; and in fuch words, if we 
foell ec, we moft generally, even now, pronounce 7. — Sometimes, 
however, he appears to have preferred the ¢, as better timed to 
the quantity required, more melodious, and better cadenced; with 
a view to its relmive effect in particular paflages. One leadin 
circumflance pervades his whole plan, and charatterifes his method 
of Orthography in both Editions :—the fpelling of the perfonal 
pronouns with a doubie e where emphatic, and with a fingle where 
non-emphatic. One of thefe inftances, where the emphafis had 
not been exprefled by the obfervation of this mode of fpelling, 
conftitutes an article in the errata, which were added the year fub- 
fequent to the publication of the poem. 

‘ Another perfona! pronoun in the plural happens to be frequent 
in this author, and (particularly in the poem before us), more, 
perhaps, than ia any of our Englith poets; the pronoun their :— 
unlefs where it is emphatic, which it very rarely is, he {pells it 
thir; to mark it by the fhort 7, a vowel of the quickeft and 
lightefpronunciation.’ 

‘ In general, where the accent falls, with no more than its ufaal 
force, 19 fuch words as /upreme, the old Englifh {pelling, by the 
ea dipthong, prevails : otherwife when the accent is enforced bya 
more folemn and peculiar pronunciation. ‘The difference will be 
found in velub/e and velubil : where, with the different pofition 
in the verfe, the orthography, and the place itfelf of the accent 
changes, ‘ 

‘ The deubled confonant having the effe& of indicating a fort 
vowel, Milton fpells (oid, metal, &c. with the firft confonant 
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doubled. He doubtlefs thought it of lefs importance to point out 
a Latin derivation, infignificant to thofe who were not otherwile 
likely to be acquainted with it, than to mark and afcertain the 
pronunciation, which fcems the prime duty of orthograghy, whe- 
ther in verfe or profe ; and in verfe particularly, and fuch verfe 
as Milton’s, to mark the moft accurately timed, mot graceful, 
and advantageous pronunciation. 

‘ The r is particularly circumftanced : and Milton doubles this 
very peculiar confonant, as the Greeks do, to mark a more for- 
cible and animated utterance. Thes refembles it in this effet of 
doubling the letter, as may be cafily obferved in the difference be- 
tween awas and gla/s. Y, in termination, is very fimilar to the 
fhort 7; when the voice refts a little longer upon it, ze will exprefs 
its power better. Milton fpells in both ways, glory, majefy, and 
other words of that kind. I have endeavoured to preferve the 
analogy, fo as beft to indicate the time and cadence, when the latt 
fyllable is fhort, as, by following a flrongly accented fyllable, I 
have preferred y > where lefs fhort, ze has feemed preferable. It 
would be an affront, however, to any who are inclined to read 
Milton —an affront, of which they are very andeferving, to inform 
them, that I do not mean it as equivalent to the long e; the dou- 
ble ¢ in our language, efa in the Greed, according to the obfolete 
and now childifh ot -burlefque pronunciation, of which we have 
abundant iniftances in our old Englifh ballads; and of which 
Shekfpeare feems to have intended a ludicrous example in his pro- 
logue to that flartling interlude in Hamlet. T mean only an in- 
definite and furd difierence of time *. 

The ¢ final is often in ufe by Milton : fometimes as the e fe 
minine of the French; giving an infenfible prolongation ; fome~ 
times, feemingly, merely as diitinguifhing a fubftantive in the 
plural from the third perfon fingular, contracted, of its verb.’ 


Mr. Loft means to add 2 copious index, a table iluftrative 
of Milton’s ufe and application of feripture, Dr. Johnfon’s and 
Mr. Additon’s criticifms, with the moft remarkable modern 
teftimonies. <A table of the different editions, with a defcrip- 
tion of fome of the moft fcarce copies is fubjoineds From 
this account, our readers mutt judge of the value of otr edi-+ 
tor’s new publication. In thts age of refinement, we-cannot 
be difpleafed with an atrempt to make fimplicity fafhionable : 
we fear, however, the tafte is too much corrupted by the glare 
ef fplendour to render the prefent Edition very fuccefsful. 
Perhaps too, what fome may ityle fimple, to others will < appear 
aukward and uncouth. 
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c+ X. ory adoyoy Sropoeav, as the Greek mulicians and grammarians (with ii 
grammar was a pa:t of mufic) would have ce hfidered i it. 
For us, and fer our tragedie, 
Here ftooping to your clemencie, 
We beg your hearing paticatiie. 


See Cibber’s admirable Apology. 
Pe Brief 
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A brief Examination of Lord Shefficld’s Obfervations on the 


Commerce of the United States. In feven Numbers. With 
two fupplementary Notes on American Manufaétures. 8vwvo. 


2s. Phillips. 1792. 


ORD Sheffield’s Obfervations on the Commerce of the 
United States were written at an early period of that go~ 
vernment, when there could not be fufficient data for afcer- 
taining with certainty the faéts and conelufions whicl: he ad- 
duced, and when the infancy of thofe States remdered their 
commercial profperity an object of diftant expe€tation. “The 
obfervations, however, which his lordfhip then made, have 
ever fince been regarded as the refult of great political difcern~ 
ment, and feem to have hitherto regulated the public opinion 
refpecting the commerce of the United States. Some re- 
marks, indeed, on lord Shefheld’s production were publifhed, 
we believe in America, a few years ago ; but they appeared to 
be the offspring rather of national énthufisiin than of pofitive 
enquiry, and, therefore, made little or no impreflion unfavour- 
able to the eftablithment of the principles maintained by his 
lordfhip. Of a very diilerent nature is the explicit Examina~- 
tion now before us, which re{tson the public authority of the 
federal government of the United States of America. The 
author, by his department in the treafury of thofe States, has 
had the means of the bett information, and we cannot fuppofe 
that, in fubmitting his ftatement of facts to the public, he could 
have any rational motive to deviate from oilicial fidelity. On 
this account, the Examination feems fully entitled to the cre- 
dit attached to authenticity ; and, however much it may 
tend to diminifh the extenfive pro{pect of Britifh commerce, 
delineated perhaps with fome partiality by lord Shetheld, we 
fhall faithfully detail the prefent author’s remarks, as the means 
of correcting errors, which, while they miflead, can never be 
productive of advantage. 

‘This Examination was commenced in the American nape 
for March 1791, and continued in the months follov wing; 
circumitances permitted, till fuly laft. he author begins 
with the Raepyiig-trane, which, in the opinion of lord Shef- 
field, is loft to the people inhabiting the American States, by 
their choice of independence. His lordthip’s feventh table 
ftates the inward tonnage of ail the Britith provinees in North 
America, in 1770, to have been 365,100 tons. From this 
amount are to be deducted the entries in Newfoundland, Ca- 
nada, Nova-Scotia, the two Floridas, the Balamas, and Ber- 
muda, being 33,458 tons, which leaves the aig in thofe 
provinces that are now the United States, at 331,642 tons. 
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he fhips owned by Britifh fubjects, not refident in thofe thir- 
teen provinces, are alfo to be deducted from the computation 
of lord Sheffield. Champion confiders thefe to have been 
nearly the whole in the European trade; but though this fup- 
pofition is believed to be erroneous, the amount of them, 
doubtlefs, muft have been very confiderable. We are inform- 
ed, however, that the return of entries of American veflels 
for the laft year, rendered by the treafury to the houfe of the 
reprefentatives, though known to have been incomplete from 
inevitable caufes, amounts to upwards of 363,000 tons, ex- 
clufive of fifhing veffels. From this ftatement the author in- 
fers, that the carrying-trade, which refults almoft entirely from 
an agriculture that fully lades 650,000 tons of veffels to foreign 
ports, is confiderably greater than what the American States 
enjoyed as Britifh provinces. A very beneficial coafting-trade 
(employing above 100,000 tons) he affirms has likewife grown 
up, partly from the variety of productions and mutual wants, 
and partly from the introduction of manufactures, which it 
was believed the United States could never attain, and with 
which Great Britain alone ufed to fupply that country. 

Beef and pork, according to lord Sheffield, are not likely te 
become confiderable articles of export, fo as to interfere with 
Ireland for fome time. ‘The medium annual quantity exported 
from the provinces, before the late revolution, he ftates at 
23,035 barrels. ‘The examiner, however, informs us, that 
their treafury-return, for the laft year, exhibits 66,000 barrels, 
befides 2,500 barrels of bacon, 5,200 head.of horned cattle, 
and an equal number of hogs. Befides this exportation, we 
art told that 263,000 tons of veffels were victualled from the 
American markets. ‘The medium price of the pork was thir- 
ty-feven fhillings fterling, and that of beef twenty-eight fhil- 
lings. ‘The author thence affirms, that in the courfe of a few 
years, the American States will offer-to all foreign nations fuch 
quantities of falt provifions, efpecially of beef, as mutt feri- 
oully affeét Ireland, where that article is fold at almoft a third 
of additional price. 

With refpect to teas, lord Sheffield’s opinion was, that as 
the Englith Eaft India company can atford to fell them on equal, 
if not on better terms, than the Dutch, or any other nation in 
Europe, there is no danger of lofigg the American market. 
But, according to the examiner, the teas imported by the 
American merchants direCtly from China, in the laft year, 
were two millions fix hundred and one thoufand eight hundred 
and fifty-two pounds, which is fully equal to the confumption 
of the United States. 

The writer of the Obfervations had pronounced it to be his 
opinion, that falt would be taken indifcriminately from Europe: 
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€ thereby mifleading (fays the examiner) the government and 
people of England into a belief; that they will have a chance 
of fupplying a confiderable proportion.’ The Britith falt; we 
are told, is what is called fine in America, from the fmall fize 
of the cryftals. Of this kind the price is greater than that of 
the coarfe, and not a twentieth bufhel was imported before the 
prefent year, it being little ufed but at the tablé, and inconve- 
nient to export to the interior country; but the new duty; near 
the eighth of a Mexican dollar, will render its imiportation very 
unprofitable in future. A bufhel of rock or alum falt, as it is 
termed, from the fize of the cryftals, will go as far in ufe, as 
a bufhel and a half, or two bufhels of the finer kind; and the 
duty is equal. We are informed befides, that the American 
rain and lumber fhips to Portugal, their tobacco fhips to 
P raride, their corn, flour and lumber fhips to Spain, their vef- 
fels to’ the Cape-de-Verd and Weft India Iflands, are accom~ 
modated with ballafts of falt, which is cheap and plentifu! in 
thofe places, and beneficial to the timbers of a veffel. The 
author adds, that the liberation of this article in, France will 
occafion it to be better made there in future, and the French 
will confequently fupply the American States with larger quans 
tities than formerly. ‘The approximation of their fettlements 
to the falt {prings, and the increafe of white population on the 
fouthern coafts, will, it is likewife faid, occafion great additions 
to the quantity made at home. | 
Shoes, lord Sheffield had obferved, were, and muft continue 
to be imported in confiderable quantities, and principally from 
Britain. The prefent author fays, it is probable that not lefs 
than eight millions of pairs of fhoes, boots, half boots, gue- 


tres, flippers, clogs, and golofhoes, are annually confumed if 


or exported from the United States. Their population proves 
to be near four millions; and if each perfon wears a quantity 
of thofe manufactures, equivalent to two pairs of fhoes per an- 
num, the number will be made up. Of this quantity, only 
70,450 pairs of fhoes, boots, &c. were imported into the 
United States in the laft year. Tanned leather, weighing 
22,698 pounds, was exported within the fame time, and 5700 
pair of boots and fhoes. Of unmanufaétured hides, only 230 
were fhipped abroad. The leather branch, the examiner fays, 
is the /econd in England, and it is equal to one-fifth of her fta- , 
ple manufactures. In the United States, we ‘are told, that’ 
the fhoemaker’s wares alone appear to be more in value than 


‘one-fourth of their exports: and as New England is their 


greateft cattle country, it is plain, fays the author, that its in- 
habitants muft be in a confiderable degree indemnified for the 
effects of thofe regulations which operate toward$ a diminution» 
of their fifheries. — | 
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Paper, it was alledged by lord Sheffield, would continue te 
be fent in confiderable quantities from England ; and that 
though fome coarfe paper for new{fpapers is made in America, 
it is not equal to the demand. : In contradiction to this, we 
are told, that, from # return made to the manufacturing fociety 
at Philadelphia, it appears, that there are forty-eight paper 
mills in Pennfylvania alone. Five more are building in one 
county of that State. Others exift in Delaware, Maryland, 
New-Jerfey; New-York, and New-England ; and factories of 
paper-hangings are faid to be carried on with great Ipirit im 

ofton, New-Jerfey, and Philadelphia. 

In the opinion of lord Shefheld, the whole quantity of the 
Weft India rum ufed in America, except a {mall quantity from 
Demarara, and fome from St. Croix, may be fupplied by the 
Britifh iflands. The examiner gives the following fcale, as 
what may be relied on, refpecting the prefent fate of this 
commodity in the United States. . If, fays he, the whole quan- 
tity of melaffes, of diflited fpirits imported, and of diftilled 
fpirits made at home, of fruit and grain, fhould be divided 
into 132 parts, it would fland.thus ; vey 


a Parts. 
Melaffes imported would be . “@ “60 


Britifh Danifh, and other rum, 
tafha, brandy; genéva, ariack, 
cordials, -and. other diftilled Pigg a . 
fpirits imported, would be = oe ee 
Spirits diftilled from the native 
fruits and grain of the United » 
States would be ar leaft — = i. 35 


Total 132 


It is afertained, the author adds, that the Britith fpirits are 
Not more than 21 parts of the fecond item of 375 and it ap- 
pears that the Weft India rum, fupplied by ali nations, is re- 
duced to one-fourth of the American confumption and fale of 
-diftilled {pirits to foreign nations. 

In Number 2. of the Examination, the author proceeds to 
remark upon timber, fcantling, boards, fhingles, ftaves, head-~ 
ang, and hoops, under the general. denomination of lumber. 
‘Thefe articles are. mentioned a8 being of the gréateft import- 
ance to. the drith provifion trade, to Britith commerce and mas 
nufatures in general, and particularly to the profitable mar 
nagement of Weit India eftates. Lord Sheffield is of opinion, 
that mott of them may be imported from Cafiada and Nova 
Scotia, tnd off as good, if not better terms, than from the Unt- 
ted States ; and that Nova Scotia would, at leait fer fome HN 
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‘have little elfe to depend-on, but her fifheries, provifions, and 
cutting of lumber. But, according to the examiner, there 
were fhipped, in the year 1790, from the United States to 
Nova Scotia alone, 540,060 of ftaves and heading, 924,980 
feet of boards, 285,000 fhingles, and 16,000 hoops. ~ 
Linfeed and painter’s colours, the author maintains, are now 
very little fupphied by Great Britain 3 and he informs us, that 
the Irifh demand for the linfeed of the United States, is about 
42,000 hogfheads. Of coaches and other carriages, which 
‘appear to he numerous, in the United States, lord Shedield, 
the author obferves, feems to have expected a confiderable 


‘importation from Great Britain; but the examincr ailirms, that 


though they might be obtained on credit from England, no more 


‘than five thoufand pounds fterling in carriages or parts of car- 


riages, were imported in the year following Augutft 1789, in- 
cluding thofe of numerous travellers and emigrators: and 220 
carriages were exported to foreign countries, within the fame 
year. It is faid, that all the wood and iron work, and harnefs 
and other leathern materials, frequently the brafs work, fringe, 
lace, and-lately the plated work, are made in America. Lord 
Sheffield, the author adds, feems to have expected a confider- 
able importation of thefe articles ; but he did not advert to the 


-poflibility that the manufacturers themfelves would emigrate 


to America 5 an event which is every day taking place. 
Refpecting medicines and drugs, the author obferyes that 
Great Britain poffeffés, from nature, lefs of thefe commodi- 
ties than the United States. He admits that there is, at prefent, 
a confiderable importation of thefe commodities from Great 
Britaia; but hefitates not to affirm, that, from the enterprifing 
fpirit of his countrymen, the natural productions of the differ- 
ent ftates, and chemical fkill, it muft decreafe every year. 
Nails,.fpikes, and their manufaétures of iron, and thofe of 


- fteel, are placed fecond in the lift of articles, in which it is 


alledged Great Britain will fuftain little competition. But the 


- iron branch, we are told, is extremely profperousin the United 


States. In Maffachufett’s there were feventy-fix iron works, 
many of them fmall, in 1784. The Virginia works make 
above 5,300; tons of iron. ‘The flitting and rolling mills of 


' Pennfylvania are afcertained to cut and roll 1500’ tons, or 


3,360,000 Ibs. per annum: and fo completely, fays the au- 
thor, do they refift the objeétion of manual labour, which is 
conftantly urged againft American manufactures, that they 
employ only twenty-five hands. In the ftate Jaft mentioned, 


- ‘there are faid to be alfo fixteen furnaces, and thirty-feven large 


forges. In New-Jerfey alone, in the year 1789, the number 
of forges -was feventy-nine, and of furnaces eight. Though 
the details are not fe well known, it is faid they are very nu- 
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merous in Maryland, and moft of the ftates; and are annnally 
increafing, particularly in interior fituations. 

Flour and wheag are not, in the opinion of Inrd Sheffield, 
the beft {taples for the United States to depend on; becaufe, 
as he obferves, in general, the demand in Europe is uncertain. 
The examiner, however, feems to imvalidate fufficiently his 
lordfhip’s ideas on this fubjeét, from a repoft of the Britith 
privy-council, of March 1790, and fome other obfervations. 

Gunpowder, it has been afirmed, would be imported cheaper 
than it can be manufactured in Americas The price of this 
article has been reduced in the Philadelphia market, to fixteen 
dollars, or 31. 12s. fterling per 100 wt. by the free importation 
of brimftone and falt-petre from India and other countries. 
The American merchants ufually pay for it in England at the 
rate of 75 or 76 fhillings fterling, after deducting the drawback 
on exportation. ‘Twenty-one powder-mnlls, it feems, have 
been erected in Pennfylvania alone, fince the year 1768, or 
1770. Four new ones are now building in that ftate; and the 
author adds, it is certain they will be multiplied in proportion 
to the demand, whether it be for home confumption or export- 
ation. 

The fubje& next confidered by the examiner, is the ability 
of Great Britain to make het fhips the carriers for the United 
States. This propofition has been maintained in the afirma- 
tive by lord Sheffield, but it is warmly contefted by the prefent 
author. He obferves, on this fubjeét, that, by a return which 
is incomplete, the American fhips are fo numerous, as to have 
amounted to 360,000 tons of veilels laden in their ports, while 
thofe of Great Britain and her dominions were 225,000 
tons. 

Number 3. of the Examination fets out, with fine and coarfe 
hats. The author of the Obfervations had remarked, that 
the high price of wool and labour muft induce the Ame- 
ricans to inport the felt and common hats. In an{wer to this 
remark, the examiner adduces a ftatement, fhewing how prof- 
perous the hatting bufinefs is in each of the American provin- 
ces; and that no lefs than 12,340 hats are annually made in 
the four counties beyond the Allegany mountains. » 

All fchool-books and common books, in the opinion of lord 
Shefheld, might be fent cheaper from Britain, than they can 
be printed in Americas But the examiner proceeds to fhew, 
that the great and conftant increafe of paper-mills in the 
United States, the extention of thofe longeft ereéted, the efta- 
blifhment ‘ of type-founderies, and the introduCtion of en- 
gravets and book-binders, have made a greater change in regard 
ta the buiinefs of book-printing, than has happened with re-. 
Spect to any other equally valuable branch of matrual art”, 
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The author afterwards examines fome general propofitions, 
advanced by lord Sheffield, which he likewife endeavours to 
invalidate ; but our limits will not permit us to detail the ob- 
fervations on thofe fubjects. 

Number 4. contains the articles of naval ftores, pot and 

earl afhes, and horfes. Lord Sheffield was of opinion, that 
Rufia would interfere much with the American States in the 
fupply of naval ftores. The author of the Examination, 
however, adduces a table to evince that the United States have 
not fuffered from the competition of Ruffia, or any other 
country ; but that in this article, like moft others, they expe- 
rience the advantage of being an open market, free from the 
Britifh monopoly, which exifted before the Revolution. 

Pot and pearl afhes, lord Shefhield ventures to affirm, can be 
made to greater advantage in Canada and Nova-Scotia, than 
elfewhere in America, on account of the plenty of wood. In 
reply to this remark, the examiner obferves, that the number 
of people in the whole of the northern Britifh colonies, is, 
perhaps, 160,000, or 180,000, while the United States have 
more than twenty times their number ; of whom two-thirds 
inhabit countries much more abundantin wood and timber than 
Canada and Nova-Scotia. Though lord Shefheld fuppofes that 
the United States would yield lefs of pot and pearl afhes than 
they had formerly done, the examiner aflirms, that the return 
of the American treafury has exhibited the large quantity of 
8,568 tons, though the export, on the medium of 1768, 1769, 
and 1770, was only 2008 tons, and § cwt. 

Lord Sheffield, the author obferves, treats the article of 
horfes with great ingenuity. His lordfhip raifes expectations 
in the government and people of Great Britain, that the Welt 
Indies may draw fupplies of thefe ufeful animals from Canada, 
and confiders Nova Scotia as having greatly the advantage of 
Canada and the United States, in her capacity for the exporta- 
tion of them. This author, however, affirms, that there is, 

rhaps, no article, in proportion to the value, in which the 
Dritith iflands fuffer more deeply, at prefent, by their inter- 
courfe with the States, than in that of horfes. ‘The country 
of the. United: States, he obferves, is particularly adapted to 
the raifing of horfes, and affords them in great numbers. ‘The 
exportation of them in the year 1770, which was entirely to 
the Weft India iflands, was, by lord Sheffield’s tables, 6,692; 
and the exportation of them, by the treafury return, was 
8,628, befides 237 mules. 


_ The author again inveftigates fome other general propofitions, 


for which we mutt refer to the pamphlet. 
Nunber 5. treats of the population of America, and other 
2 - general 
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general fubje&ts. Lord Sheffield is of opinion, that the Amee 


rican population is not likely to increafe as it has done on the 


coafts; that the inhabitants had fell off in numbers 1784; and | 


that the emigration from the United States would be very con 
fiderable. ‘The examiner, however, fays, that there feems, from 
the returns already received, to be no doubt that the number 
of the Americans will prove mofe than 3,900,000, by the 
cenfus taken from Auguft 1790, to April 1791, inclufive. 
Numbers 6 and 7, with the additional notes, treat entirely of 
general fubjects, which we muft, likewife, leave undetailed. 
We have extended the account of this production beyond 
the limits ufually allotted to a pamphlet; but fuch a detail 
feemed neceflary, hot only confidering the general credit given 
to lord Shefhield’s Obfervations, but the importance of the 
fubje&t both to Great Britain and the United States. So far 
as the author of the Examimation has appealed to faéts, 
we fhall not conteft either the fidelity or accuracy of his ftate- 
ments. His conjectures, however, concerning the future pros 
grefs of thofe States in the career of profperity, may be liable 
to the fame illufion which he afcribes to the expe€tations of lord 
Sheffield, In both cafes it is poffible that the parties may not be 
entirely exempt from the influence of national partiality. 
From the evidence adduced by the prefent author, many of 
his lordfhip's conclufions are doubtlefs ftrongly mvalidated 5 


but it argues no defect of fagacity, to have received imperfect . 


information; and there is réafon to think that Jord Sheffield’s 
conjectures have been obviated chiefly by that extraordinary 
fpirit of enterprife, which commonly, at firft, diftinguifhes a 
people that have fuccefsfully afferted their own independence ; 
by the general fervor, likewife, of promoting internal improve- 
_ ments, which might render them equal in political importance 
to the nations of Europe; and perhaps by a mutual emulation 
in the different States ; than which nothing is found to be more 
productive of vigorous exertions among mankind. | 


— 





Tithes indefenfible: or, Obfervations on the Origin and Effeéts 
of Tithes. 


Cadell, 1792. 


Py HE payment of tithes has long been confidered as a public 

grievance in this country, and the complaint againft them 
feems continually to increafe, in proportion to the fpirit of 
agricultural improvement which now eminently aCtuates the 
nation. The author of the pamphlet before us affirms them 
to be not only moft pernicious in their effe€ts, but clearly in- 
onfiftent with the genuine ‘principles of the conftitution. He 
readily acknowledges, that under the Jewifh government, 
tithes were of divine appointment, but obferves that they ceafed 


; with 
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with the theocracy ; and that the clergy have at length fo far 
relinquifhed the plea of divine right, that they now claim. 
tithes under no other authority than that of the exifting laws 
of their country. 

In the New ‘Teftament, as our author remarks, we find no 
prefcribed mode of maintenance for the Chriftian priefthood. 
During the firft two or three centuries, weekly or monthly of- 
ferings were made by the Chriftians, according to their ability, 
and the colle€tion was appropriated to the fupport of the 
clergy and of the poor. But thofe offerings were voluntary, 
and not exacted by any canon or legal authority. Before the 
time of Conftantine, the firft Chriftian emperor, ecclefiaftical 
endowments were little known. But in the year 322, he pub- 
lifhed an edi&, permitting his fubje@s to grant to the clergy 
as much of their property as they pleafed; and, in refpec& of 
ern he was diftinguifhed for his munificence towards 
them. 

In the fourth century, the author obferves, tenths were of- 
fered in fome parts of Italy for facred ufes, and the regular 
payment of them was urged by the clergy with great zeal. Ip 
feveral places, they received the tenths as treafurers for the 
‘hee and promifed to diftribute them for their relief. Am- 

rofe, the bifhop of Milan, fays he, about this time, infifted 
much on the payment of tithes, and threatened, that if the 
people would not give a tenth, God would take away from them 
the other nine parts, and reduce them to atenth. Augutftine, 
the bifhop of Hippoo, denounced the fame punifhment on thofe 
who would not pay tithes, but he urged the expedient for the 
purpofe only of relieving the wants of the poor. 

About the year §97, Auftin, a monk of St. Andrew’s at 
Rome, was fent into England by pope Gregory the Firft, to 
{pread the knowledge of Chriftianity amongft the Anglo- 
Saxons, and introduce a fyftem of church-government. Af- 
ter a fhort time, the king of Kent gave Auftin fome lands for 
the maintenance of himfelf and thofe ecclefiaftics whom he 
had brought with him ; and donations being likely to increafe, 
he defired the advice of pope Gregory with regard to the man- 
ner in which he fhould difpofe of the gifts and offerings of 
Chriftians. Gregory anfwered, that it was the cuftom of the 
church to divide them into four parts; to give one to the 
bifhop, another to the clergy, a third to the poor, and to ap- 
propriate a fourth to the repairs of the church. It was not 
until a much later period, the author obferves, that the clergy 
claimed as their own property, thofe effets which were en- 


trufted to them as ftewards, and a large proportion of which 


they were obliged to allot to the maintenance of the poor, 
and the fupport of places of public worfhip. 
Ch. The 
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"The author, arguing from thefe principles, obferves that | 


the clergy of modern times, who fpeak of all deductions from 
tithes in kind as frauds‘on the church, fhould remember that 
their conduct in appropriating the whole revenues of the 
church to their own ufe, is a manifeft deviation from the prac- 
tice of the primitive minifters of Chriftianity: that tithes were 
not originally given to the clergy as their exclufive property : 


that an ancient canon, afcribed to Egbert archbifhop of York, 
who lived in the eighth century, direéts, that tithes fhall be 


divided into three parts; one for the repairs of the church, one 


for the poor, and the third for the clergy; and that diftribu- 
tion fhall be made of them * coram teftibus,’ before wit- 
nefles, = | 
In corroboration of the canon of Egbert, Selden mentions, 
that in the collection of canons, known by the title of ‘ Statuta 
Synodorum,’ found in the abbey of St. Auguftine in Canter- 
bury, there is a chapter § De Divifione Decimarum,’ in which 
are given directions for the divifion of tithes into three parts, 
Ae witnefjes. The author adds, that from the laws of 
.thelred, and feveral others, there cannot be any doubt that 
it was long the cuflom to divide tithes into three parts, 
after the more ancient practice of dividing them into four parts 
had ceafed. 

It appears, that about the middle of the feventh century, 
the diocefe of Canterbury was divided into parifhes, and a 
clergyman was appointed to refide in each of thofe divifions. 
Before this time, the clergy lived in the houfes of bifhops, or 
in houfes of their own, and travelled into diftant parts of the 
¢ountry for the purpole of preaching the gofpel and admini- 
{tering the facraments. But a regular provifion was now made 
for the clergy in all the kingdoms of the heptarchy, by the 
impofition of a tax, or kirkihot, upon every village. Rich 
men likewife were encouraged to build churches in their own 
demefnes, and they and their fucceflors were declared the pa- 
trons of them. | 

In the eighth century fuperftition made greater progrefs than 
-yn any former period, Many monafteries were built in fevera} 

arts of England, and people of ali forts flocked into them. 
With the abject credulity of the laity, increafed the knavery 
and rapacity of the clergy: and it appears from the canons of 
a general council, held under the pepe’s legates, it was now 
boldly affirmed, that a tenth of all the pofieflions of the laity 
were duc to the clergy ‘ jure divino.’ 

Before’ the eighth century, no law for the payment of tithes 
is to be tound. According'to Blackftone, the firft mention of 
any written Enghith law for this purpofe, is in a fynodical de- 
gree, or Canon, of the year 786; which, though: it ftrongty 
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enjoined the payment of tithes in general, was not obligatory 
on the laity. 

About the year 794, Offa, king of Mercia, treacheroufly 
murdered Ethelbert, king of the Eaft Angles, and feized his 
kingdom, at a time when Ethelbert was on a vifit to Offa, with 
intent to afk his daughter Elfrida in marriage. But the con{cience 
of Offa accufing him of this heinous crime, he made a journey 
to Rome, to obtain the pope’s pardon ; which the latter granted 
him, on condition that he would be liberal to the clergy. 
Offa, therefore, gave to the church the titles of his whole 
kingdom ; exclufive of the tax called Peter-pence, confifting 
of one penny yearly on every family in his dominions, as a 
donation to the church of Rome. 

In the year 854, Ethelwolf, a weak and fuperititious prince, 
who had been defigned for the church, and it is faid by fome 
was actually in holy orders, made a grant of the tenth part of . 
the lands throughout his kingdom, to the church and minifters 
‘od religion, to be enjoyed by them with all the privileges of a 

ree tenure, and difcharged from all fervices to the crown, and 
all other incumbrances incident to lay-fees. 

In the year 928, a grand council was held by king Athel- 
{tan, the firft canon of which refpeéts the payments of tithes. 
He, there, by the advice of his archbifhop and other bifhops, 
ftrictly enjoins all his reeves, in the name of God and all his 
faints, to pay the juft and due tithes, both of the cattle and 
corn out of all his lands; and he likewife ordains that all hi§ 
bifhops ard aldermen fhall pay the tithes of their lands; con- 
cluding with the following fentence, ‘ and let us remember it 
is threatened in the Gofpel, that if we will not pay our tithes, 
the tenth part fhall only be left us, and the other nine fhall,be 
takcu from us.’ ; 

With refpe&t to the above denunciation, our author juftly 
obierves, that it is a grofs falfity, and nothing like it is to be 
found in the gofpels, — 

He further remarks, that, from the canon laft mentioned, it 
may be fuppofed the former laws for the payment of tithes 
had not been effectual ; and that it was now underftood the 
grant of king Eihelwolf did not mean the tenth part of the 
Jands of the crown, but only a tenth part of the produce of 
thofe lands, 

Canute, the Dane, became king of England in the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century. , He had been guilty of various 
enormities in the former part of his reign; and in the latter 

art of it, he betook himfelf to fuch religious exercifes as were 
directed by the monks, who were now the keepers of his con- 
{cience. He beftowed large revenues on the ecclefiaftics ; and, 
jn a letter dated from Rome, ‘whither he had gone upon a pii- 
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gtimage, he defired that the payment®f tithes might be regu- 


larly made. 


William the Conqueror, about the beginning of the year 
3070, directed that the tithes which Augaftine had preached, 
and which had been formerly granted, fhould ftill be paid. 
He neverthelefs fubjeCted ecclefiaftical tenures to military fer- 
vices, and obliged the clergy to maintain foldiers for the public 
benefit. Our author obierves, that in this century, before 
William took from the church many confiderable eftates, 
it is generally believed, the clergy were in poffeffion of more 
than one third of the land in the kingdom, and that exempt 
from all taxes. For it had been declared by the conftitutions 


of Odo, archbifhop of Canterbury, publifhed in the year 


943, that the clergy were the fons of God, and the fous of 
God ought to be free from all taxes in every kingdom. 


Until the tenth century every man paid his own tithes to F 


what church he pleafed; but by a law of king Edgar, it was 
directed, that the tithes fhould be paid to the church of the 
parifh to which the lands refpectively belonged. This lawp 
however, proved ineffectual in many places; and arbitrary con- 
fecrations of tithes continued till the time of king John. About 
the year 1200, pope Innocent the Third, in a decretal epiftle 
fent to the archbifhop of Canterbury, enjoined the payment of 
tithes in the manner directed by king Edgar; but the papal 


epiftle was not obligatory upon the lay fubjeéts of this realm. 


Pope Innocent declared it to be a grievous fin to give the tithes 
and firft-fruits to the poor, and not to the priefts. From this, 
the anthor obferves, we may conclude, that a proportion of 
the tithes and fir{t-fruits was, at the above period, appropriated 
to the fupport of the poor, and that the ancient cuftom was 
not‘totally fallen into difufe. 

By an act of Richard the Second it is dire€ted, that in all 
appropriations of churches, the diocefan bifhop fhall ordain, 
in proportion to the value of the living, a competent fum to 
be diftributed among the poor parifhioners annually. ¢ It 
feems, fays Blackftone, in obferving on this act, the | aa ia 
were frequently fufferers by the with-holding of thofe alms 
for which, among other purpofes, the payment of tithes was 
etiginally impofed.’ : 

Henry the Eighth direGted the payment of tithes to be con- 
tinued, By a ftatute-of Edward the Sixth, every perfon is di- 
rected to pay all manner of predial tithes in kind as they hap- 
pen, under the penalty of treble the value of the tithes. 
~ ‘The author of the Obfervations, after delivering a hiftorical 
account of the origin and progrefs of tithes, proceeds to fhew, 
from the. flate of agriculture in England, in the diferent ages 
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of Chriftianity, that the impofition could not by any means 
at any time be fo grievous as at the prefent; as the burden mutt 
always be according to the ratio of improvement. He obferves, 
that from the ftate of agriculture in England, when predial 
tithes were at firft claimed, very little more than the fponta- 
neous fruits of the earth could be included in them. But the 
difference between paying a tenth part of what the ground 
produces, without labour or expence, and what it may be made 
to produce by the expenfive improvements in hufbandry, is 


fufliciently obvious ; and, fays he, the tithe of the land, which. 


las grown out of the edicts of weak or wicked kings, under 
the influence of Romith councils, is become the engine of 
cruelty and extortion. : 

We fhall lay before our readers a part ofthe arguments ad- 
vanced in the profecution of this fubje&. 


« As the law now ftands, the landholder is laid under the necef- 
fity of expending his money for the profit of the tithe-ower; or, 
in other words, he is compelled to pay the tithe of his labour: 
For one tenth part of his labour is a€tually taken from him. Out 
of ten pounds expended in labour, one pound goes to the tithe- 
owner, inafmuch ‘as he engroffes all the beneficial effects arifing 
from it. And the farmer never pays his day-labourer a fingle 
half-crown for working in his field, but he has to reflect that the 
tithe-owner has taken three-pence from him,—as no more than 
fwo fhillings ana threc-pence of the half-crown, are expended for 
his own benefit. Thus,tithes are a tax on all the money difburfed 
by the farmer in cultivating his lands, or on all the labour of the 
country. But furely a law, which involves in it fuch confequen- 
ces, not only detracts from the wifdom of the legiflature which 


made it, but is a reproach on the government which ftill fupports 
7,” 


—s 


‘ But as the labour in fertilifing thefe forts of ground is fre- 
quently fo very great, that it cannot be repaid in many years, a 
tax upon this labour maft appear very unreafonable. Whatever, 
money, however, is expended in embanking, draining, fencing, 
manuring, Or in improving, in any way, a titheable eftate, is, in 
fact, all taxed by the tithe-owner, who takes one-tenth part of the 
money fo expended. ‘Through the extraordinary induftry of the 
farmer —** the barren wildernefs may become a fruitful field,””>— 
but for this induftry he is compelled to pay fuch a tax to the tithe- 
owner, as greatly repreffes his exertions, and as is proportionably 


oppreflive with the greatnefs of the labour neceflary to overcome 
the difficulties in his way. . 


‘ It may, however, be urged, the landholder is improving his 





own property at the time when he is improving that of the tithe- 


owner. 


* This 
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‘ This is not always true. The land-holder may fuffer great lofs, 
and at the fame time the tithe-owner may receive profit. If the 
rent, feed, and labour of a farm amount to ene hundred pounds, 
and the value of the crop be one hundred and ten pounds, the 
tithe-owner takes eleven pounds profit, and the land-holder does 
not get the money which he expended. But if through unfavour- 
able weather, or any inevitable misfortune, the value of the crop 
of the farm is not more than fixty pounds, the tithe-owner takes 


fix pounds profit, and the land-holder fuffers an abfolute lofs of 


forty-five pounds. 

« But admitting that the property of the land-holder is improved 
in proportion to that of the tithe-owner,—is it equitable, that 
whenever I work for myfelf J fhould be compelled to work for 
another perfon alfo? Let it be conceived, that, by an unjuit law, 
I were laid under the neceflity of providing the means of fupport 
for an indolent, ufelefs family in the town in which I live, and 
that whatever gain might arife from the improvement of my pro- 
perty, that family should have one third or one half of it: and 
Jet it be urged, in vindication of the law, that] am labouring for 
myfelf at the time when I am labouring for this family—Would 
this make me lefs fenfible of the oppreffion? And to be under the 
neceflity of working for this family as long as I work for my own, 
and with the certainty that one third or one half of my gains would 
be taken from me, would not be an inducement to any extraordie 
Nary. exertions on my part. On the contrary, itgvould be extra- 
ordinary if [ did more than would juft fupport a miferable exifte 
ence. The tithe-laws, however, operate exactly in the fame way. 
This is clear from the following inftance : 

¢ If, after expending //ty pounds in rent, feed, and labour, the 
crop of my ploughed land fhould be worth /eventy pounds, of thefe 
feventy pounds the tithe-owner takes feven pounds, leaving me 
fixty-three pounds :—and thus from the effects of my labour he 
has received feven pounds profit, and I have received thirteen 
pounds. But 3f my crop be worth only fixty pounds, the tithe- 
owner then takes fix pounds for his fhare of the profit, and leaves 
sue only four pounds more than the money which J have expended. 

« And fhould the Jandholder attempt to improve his land beyond 
the ufval practice of farmers, the marauding demon of tithes ftill 
purlues him with equal rapacity. : 

‘ Jf an acre of land, by the common mode of management, 
will produce twenty bufhels of wheat, but, by an additional ex- 
‘pencesof forty: fhillings in labour and manure, is made to produce 
thirty bufhels of wheat, the Jandholder is laying out four hhillings 
per acre, (one tenth part of the additional expence) from which 
he desives no benefit, as the tithe-owner comes and takes away an 
additional bufhel of whedt (a tenth part of the extraordinary proae 
@vece} in contequence 6f the improvement which the landnolder 


has 
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has made: fo that if the whole improved produce of ten bufhels 
of wheat be valued at fifty fhillings,—five fhillings per bufhel,— 
the landholder gains only five fhillings, by expending forty fhil- 
lings, —and the tithe-owner gains five fhillings, without any expence 
whatever; and thus takes away juft one half of the profit arifing 
from the extraordinary labour and expence of the land-holder.’ 


The author afterwards obferves, that where the land is bad, 
and requires more than the ufual expence of labour previous 
to the production of a crop, the tithes in kind are often fully 
equal to the whole profit of the farmer, and equal to the full 
annual value, or the whole rent of the land paid to the land- 
lord. 

The following obfervations are adduced in confirmation of 
the pernicious effedts which the payment of tithes has on agri- 
culture. 


‘In predial tithes, the hay and the ftraw are taken away, which 
are fo effentially neceffary to the production of manure. And by 
manure alore the farmer can renovate his land. But he is deprived 
both of the fruit of his land, and of that which can alone make 
his land fruitful ; and yet if he do not obtain manure by fome 
means, he may not be able to raife as much grain as will enable 
him to pay the rent and expences of tilling his land. Of fuch 
value is manure in the eftimation of the moft fenfible farmers, that 
they are glad to fetch it in their waggons from a diftance of twenty 
or thirty miles, after having bought it at a very high price. Im 
the way therefore in which the farmer is deprived of his produce 
this year, he is alfo deprived of the means of obtaining future 
produce. With the tithes in kind this year, are loft the means of 
producing manure for the purpofe of raifing grain the next year. 
Hence the evil effects of tithes are not immediate only, or fuch as 
end with the year, but they extend into futurity in an accumulated 
degree. ox 

‘Thus he who deferves the moft of his country, in’ confequence 
of the improvements he has made, is the moft feverely burthened. 
The moft valuable clafs of menin the nation,—on whofe labours 
we depend for our very exiftence,—are deprived of the fruit of 


their labour, and are compelled to lakour, with the dire certainty, 


that in proportion to their exertions and expences, in proportion 
will be the exactions of the tithe-owner. 

- © But it is afferted, that when eftates, fubje& to tithe in kind, 
are fold, the purchafers give proportionably lower prices for them. 
This may be true, in fome inftances,—but it by no means dit 
proves, that tithes are an impediment to agriculture, For if I buy 
a titheable eftate at a lower price than that which is tithe free, I 
am debarred from improving it, by the odious tax on all the la- 
bour and money expended vpon it. If [had given a higher price 
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for it exempt from tithes, I fhould have had the fatisfaction to re- 
fleet, that I was to reap all the profit of my own labour, and that 
all my expences were for my own advantage; and therefore I 
fhould have adopted any mode of cultivation which might have 
been the moft fuitable to the quality of the land. But in cultivat- 
ing titheable land, the previous confideration by every prodent man 
is,—how much will the tithe-owner take from me in this cafe ; 


and, after all my labour and expence, will he not take half my . 


profit from me, or more.’ 


The author next proceeds to adduce the opinion of fome 
eminent political writers, refpeting the prejudicial operation 
of tithes on improvements in agriculture ; but as we have al- 
ready extended the prefent article beyond its due limits, we 
fhall conclude with the following fhort extract. 


_€ In the year 1649, various petitions, from different parts of 
England, were prefented to the houfe of commons againft tithes, 
and parliament voted they fhould be abolifhed, as foon an another 
mode of maintaining the clergy could be agreed upon. But through 
the turbulence of the times, and fome difficulty in fettling with 
the lay impropriators, the bufinefs was dropped. 

* Since that period, parliament has, at different times, had 
jut apprehenfions of the pernicious operation of tithes. ‘And in 
order that the land-holders might not be prevented, by the dread 
of tithes, from cultivating hemp, flax, and madder, which are 
articles of great confequence to manufactures, aéts have been paf- 
fed in different reigns to limit the tithes of thefe produéts to five 
fhillings per acre. o. baviura | 

‘ Thofe a&s gives the reafons of the legiflature for this limita- 
tion; and the fame reafon might, with equal propriety, be given 
in juftification of fixing a money-payment, in lieu of the tithes 
in kind of many other articles. But whether a certain fam of 
money, or a certain quantity of corn, or a certain proportion of 
the rent of the land, be given to the clergy, initead of tithes, the 
credit of the clerical character, and the good of the nation, re- 
quire, that an exchange fhould be made in fome way.’ 


' After detailing the powerful arguments advanced by this 
writer againft the continuance of tithes, we may, without the 
imputation of any partiality, exprefs a defire, that a mode of 

arochial affeflments, lefs liable to obje€tion, may be devifed 
by the legiflature ; and that the decent fupport of the clergy 
may be rendered more compatible with the interefts of the 

rmet; an event which would tend to extinguifh unchriftian 
amimofity, and promots the happinefs of both parties. 
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“THIS Journal, as appears from the Pref. ace, was origi- 


nally written for the author’s private ufe, and never 
intended /« publication, until he was urged to that ftep by 
‘a perfon whofe influence he could not refit. By way of ex- 
“eufe for the defeéts which the narrative may contain, we are 
prefented witha fhort fketch of ‘his life, defineated with fuch 
apparent ingenuoufhefs as reflects the moft fatisfaCtory cre- 
dit on the veracity of the Journal. | 

Mr: Cartwright was born on the 12th of February, 1739, 
of an ancient family at Marnham, in the county of Notting - 
ham. Being a younger fon, and his father having onlya 
‘moderate eftate, with nine other children, it was not in his 
‘Re ower to do much for the objeét of the biographical memoirs. 

he latter received part of his education at Newark, and dur- 
ing a few of the laft' years, attended the Latin fehool. He 
was one year at Randall’s academy, at Heath in Yorkthire ; 
whence he returned’and continued another year at Newark. 
On the firft of February, 1753, he was appointed a gentléman 
‘eadet, m the cadet ‘company at’ Woolwich; where he had 
‘the opportunity of improving himfelf, at the Royal Academy 
‘$n that place, for one year. He- acknowledges, however, ‘with 

regret, that either the want of genius or of application (moft 
probably the latter) rendered of little ufe to him the inftruc- 
‘tions of thofe excellent maiters with which that inftitutién 
_was then furnifhed. On the 6th of March, in the following 
‘year, he embarked for the Eaft-Indies; being the feventh of 
twelve cadeis, who were fent to fill up the commiflions which 
‘might become vacant, either in a detachment of artillery, 
commanded by captain-lieutenant William Heflop, or in the 
thirty-ninth regiment of foot, which was fent thither under 
the command of colonel ‘John Aldercron, who was appointed 
“‘eommander in chief of all the forces employed, or to be em- 
"ployed, in the Eaft-Indies. 

Mr. Cartwright, in little more than a year after his artival 
in India, obtained an enfigncy in colonel Aldercron’s regi- 
ment, by the’ death of captain Lyon 3 but he had not the good 
forturte to be’ one of a detachment which went on board ad- 
miral Watfon’s fquadron to Bengal, where they wete landed 
under the command of licutenant-colonel Clive (afterwards 


lord 
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lord Clive), and affifted in the retaking of Fort William, the 
taking of Chandernagore from the French, and in obtaini 
the fignal victory over the nabob of Bengal, at Plaffy; an 
event which laid the foundation of the Britifh power in India, 
and filled the purfes of all who were employed on that 
fervice. — 

In the year 1757 colonel Aldercron and his regiment were 
recalled. At the’end of the next year Mr. Cartwright was 
one of fix officers who landed at Limerick; and foon after- 
wards he was promoted to a lieutenancy. 

Early in the year 1760, on the application of the late mar- 
quis of Granby, the young lieutenant was ordered to Ger- 
many; where he had the honour to ferve his lordfhip in the 
capacity of aid-de-camp, during the remainder of the German 
war. An aid-de-camp to a commander in chief, he obferves, 
is always fuppofed to be in the line of certain promotion ; 
but it was his ill-luck to obtain nothing better than the brevet 
rank of captain. He ftill remained a lieutenant in the thirty- 
ninth regiment: but after his return to England, at the ex- 
prefs defire of the marquis, to fave him the mortification of 
ferving under two junior officers, who had been permitted to 
purchafe companies over his head, without their being ever 
offered to him, he exchanged to half-pay, and received 
two hundred and fifty pounds, for the difference between 
that and his full pay. ‘The greater part of this {um was ap- 
propriated to the payment. of the debts which he had con- 
tracted in Germany, by being obliged to keep a number of 
horfes and fervants, to enable him to attend the Englifh com- 
mander on all occafions. ony ‘ae 

In the {pring of 1765, Mr. Cartwright made an excurfion 
to Scotland, to indulge his infatiable propenfity for fhooting : 
but he foon found, ‘ that two fhillings and fourpence a day, 
was too {mall an income to enable him to live in a baronet’s 
country feat, and to keep a female companion, two fervants, 
a couple of horfes, and three brace of dogs.’ What idea Mr. 
Cartwright had formed of living in Scotland, we know not; 
but on this occafion, he could not have the former plea of 
neceffity for the extent of-his retinue.: He informs us, that as 
his pocket would not permit him to have any dealings with the 
butcher, himfelf and family were compelled to faft, when 
neither his gun nor fifhing-rod would fupply them with pro- 
vifions. No fooner did his refources fail, by the fcarcity of 
fith and game at the approach of winter, than he made an 
auction of all his furniture, and returned to London by fea 
with the lady and dogs. Rn | 

London being no place for a man in his {canty circumftan- 
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ces to remain ‘in, he foon went down to Plymouth, where his 
brother John then commanded the Sherborne cutter, and 
cruifed with him againft the fmugglers, until he was dif- 
charged from that veilel, and appointed firft lieutenant of the 
Guernfey, of fifty guns, then lying at Spithead, and bound 
for Newfoundland; on board w hich fhip Sir Hugh Pallifer, 
then governor of that ifland, had his broad pendant. Our 
author having no particular engagement, and hearing that 
‘bears and deer were plentiful in that country, felt fo itrong 
an inclination to be among them, that he accompanied his 
brother on that voyage. 

- On their arrival at St. John’s, the command of a fmall 
Pali was conferred on his brother, and he was fent on 
fome fervice to one of the northern harbours, whither he was 
accompanied by the writer of the narrative, who then firft 
obtained his knowledge of the Red or Wild Indians. 

On the return of the fhip to Portfmouth, he found, that 
his good friend the marquis, who had lately been appointed 
commander in chief of the army, had obtained for hima 
company in the thirty-ninth regiment of foot. “The regiment 
was then at Minorca, where Mr. Cart twright joined it the fol= 
lowing fummer. He very foon caught the inveterate ague.of 


that ifland, and in fix months was fo greatly reduced, that 
whe mult fhortly have died, had not lieutenant-governor Johri- 


{tone been fo kind as to permit him to return to England. 
Fic had a tedious paflage home, but was perfectly free from 


-his complaint while at fea, though it always returned the in- 
Atant the Ac entered a harbour. It was the end of April 
1768, when he arrived at Spithead, where the Guernfey man 


of war was then lying, under failing orders for Newfound= 
Jand. Finding that he could not live on fhore, he obtained 
leave from the marquis of Granby, and made a fecond voy= 
age to Newfoundland in that fhip ; by which means his health 
was perfectly reftored. 

During the Guernfey’s ftay at St. John’s, he went upon an 
expedition againft the Wild Indians: and it Was this which 
gave rife to the voyages he afterwards made to Labrador. 
His defign being laid before the king, his majefty was graci- 
oufly pleafed to pene him to retire on half-pay, early in the 
year 17703 and he foon after failed for that country. 

The conclufion of the Preface is particularly exprefhive of 
a candid and ingenuous mind. 


The reader-may naturally conclude from the life I have led 
fince my leaving the academy at Woolwich, that it was not pro- 
bable that I fhould have improved the flight education which I re- 
ceived in my youth ; and indeed fuch a conclufion is very jpft, as 
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Thad feJdom, during that time, attempted to read any thing but 
anewfpaper. On my arrival in Labrador, being fecluded from 
fociety, I had time to gain acquaintance with myfelf: and I 
could not help blufhing when I perceived how fhamefully I had 
mifemployed my time. The little improvement I have fince made, 
has been entirely owing to writing my Journal, and to reading a 
{mall colleétion of books which I took out with me; but it was 
too late in life for mie to receive much benefit from thofe helps. 

‘ It was fuggefted to me, that I ought to have put the manu- 
fcript into abler hands, who would render it lefs unworthy of the 
public eye; but as it appeared to me, that by fo doing I fhould 
arrogate to myfelf an honour to which I was not entitled; and alfo 
pay fuch a price as would f{wallow.up the greater part, if not the 
whole, of the prefit arifing from the fale of my books, IJ did nat 
approve of the one, nor could [I afford the other. 

‘ The only merit to Which I have any pretenfions, is that of a 
faithful journalift, who prefers the fimplicity of plain language 
and downright truth, to all the fpecious ornaments of modern ftyle 
and defcription. I humbly truft that this apolegy will fatisfy my 
friends, and ferve to extenuate thofe errors, which muft be toe 
obvious to be overlooked by critical examination.’ 


After this apology from the author of it, it is incumbent up- 
on us to obferve, that his ftyle-ts by no means fuch as might 
be imagined from the modefty with which he difclaims all 
pretenfions to literary merit. The Journal, which appears to 
be equally faithful and minute, is written with care and per- 
{fpicuity ; and we have {carcely remarked any expreflions for 
which there are not authorities in compofitions of different 
kinds. 

Mr. Cartwright failed on his firft voyage on the 25th of 
May, 1770. His fuite was the fame in number with that of 
the attendants whom he had formerly taken with him to 
Scotland. It confifted of Mrs. Selby, his houfekeeper, and 
two men fervants; with three couple of fox-hounds, one 
couple of blood-hounds, a greyhound, a pointer, a {panicl, 
and a couple of tame rabbits. On the t1th of July they 
proceeded to Comfit Ifland, where they landed, in hopes of 
killing plenty of hares, but they faw none. After fhooting a 
brace of groufe, and a pair of young faddlebacks, they re- 
embarked, and failed about three miles further to the north 
north-eaft, where they came to an anchor during the night, 
in the mouth of a fmall cove in the main land. As the wea- 
‘ther was fine, and Mr. Cartwright had formed a plan for fur- 
prifing the Indians, he determined to continue at this place, 
_dince he did not know a better fituation in the neighbourhood. 
At midnight he propofed going off in the wherry with a 
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the men; but he found that his Englifh captain and Irith 
cooper did not choofe to venture their lives on an expedition 
which threatened fome danger, with no profpect of profit. 
One of his own fervants was eager to go, but the other 
wifhed to be excufed. Mr. Cartwright therefore gave up the 
{cheme, as he forefaw that it would be impoflible to fucceed, 
without fhedding innocent blood. Befides, he did not think 
that he was very likely to gain the friendfhip of a man, whofe 
father or fon he had murdered before his face, by way of in- 
troduction to his acquaintance. 

Thefe Indians, the journalift obferves, are the original in- 
habitants of the ifland of Newfoundland; and though un- 
doubtedly defcended from fome of the tribes upon the conti- 
nent of America, and moft probably from the mountaineers of 
Labrador, yet it will be very diificult to trace their origin. 
They have been fo long feparated from their ancient ftock, as 
well as from all mankind, that they differ widely in many 
particulars from all other nations. In our author’s opinion, 
they are the moft forlorn of any of the human f{pecies which 
have yet come to his knowledge, the Indians of Terra del 
Fuego excepted. 

As far as he can learn, there were many Indians on the 
ifland when it was firft difcovered by the Europeans, and 
there are ftill fifhermen living, who remember them to have 
been in much greater numbers than at prefent, and even to 
have frequented moft parts of the ifland. They are now much 
diminifhed, and confine themfelves chiefly to the parts be- 
tween Cape Freelo and Cape John. The reafon, our author 
prefumes, of their preferring that diftri€t to any other is, be- 
caufe, within it are feveral deep, winding bays, with man 
iflands in them, where they can more ealily procure fubfift- 
ence, and with greater fecurity hide themfelves from our fifh- 


ermen. ‘Iam forry to add, fays he, that the latter are much 


aoe favages than the Indians themfelves; for they feldom 
ail to fhoot the poor creatures whenever they can, and after- 
wards boaft of it as a very meritorious, action. With horror 
1 have heard feveral declare, they would rather kill an Indian 
than a deer!’ . 

Thefe Indians, we are informed, are called Red, from their 
cuftom of painting themfeives and every thing belonging to 
them, with red ochre, which they find in great plenty in va- 
rious parts of the ifland; and MV7/d, becaufe they fecrete 
themfelves in the woods, keep an unremitting watch, and are 
feldom feen; a conduét, our author obferves, which their 
defeneelefs cgndition, and the inhuman treatment which they 
have always experienced fram ftrangers, whether Europeans 
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or other tribes of Indians from the continent, have compelled 
them to adopt. 

On the 14th of July, as foon as Mr. Cartwright and his 
attendants had difpatched fome plentiful difhes of ‘bear fteaks 
in ithe morning, wr! took a walk toa pond which lies not far 
from the mouth of the brook, to look at a new beaver-houfe, 
in which the falmoniers had killed four beavers. The appear- 
ance on the outfide refembled a heap of earth, ftones, and 
flicks; it -was built adjoining to the bank, and the top of it 
was about four fect above the level of the water. Our author 
examined it very RriGily, to fee if he could difcover thofe 
marks of. fagacity and contrivance which are related by the 
writers of natural hiftory 5. ‘ but, fays he, for want of a par- 
‘ticular knowledge in architecture, : prefume, I could perceive 
only the erder of confufion. As tothe ‘inGde, Feels fay nothing, 
for we did not open it; but that, Iam told, isin the form 
of an oven.’ 

On the 19th of November, the journ malift informs us, that 
upon a imail ifland in Ifland Brook, he had the fatisfaétion of 
finding a large new. beaver-houfe, which appeared to be in- 
habited by a numerous crew. ‘There was a magazine of pro- 

vifions depofited in the water, a few yards before the front of 
‘it, fuiicient to have loaded a waggon; and the tops of the 
ticks appeared a foot above the ice. On each fide of the 
choufe he obferved they had kept a hole open through the ice, 
for fome cavs after the pond was frozen over, that they might 
-work upon it. ‘The fight of this houfe eonviniied him, that 
vall thofe which he had hitherto feerr were old ones, and 
uninhabited by the beavers. 

The following extract cotnains an inftance of the ingenuity 
of the Indians in thefe parts: 


« As the confiruétion of an Efguimau fled differs fo widely, 
‘and is, I Pint re much fuperior to all others which have yet 
“come to my know ledge >, a particular defcription may not be un- 
worthy of notice ; it is made of two fpruce planks, each twenty - 
one fect long, fourteen inches broad, and two inches thick, which 
are hewn out of feparate trees (becaufe they are not acquainted 
with the ufe of the pit-fa w.) They are placed collaterally, with 

their upper edges at the ciflance of about a foot afunder ; but the 
‘ under edges are fomewhat more, and fecured in that illite by 
“a keen, iwo inches fguare, which is placed clofe under the up- 
_peredges. The fore-ends are floped off from the bottom up- 
_ wards, that they may rife over. any. ‘inequalities upon the road, 

Boards of eighteen inces lon 3 are fet acrofs the upper edges of 
“the fled, three inches afunder, ta place the goods. upon, and to 
“accommodate the driver “and: others with a feat.’ The under edges 
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are fhod with. the jaw-bone. of a whale, cut into lengths of two or 
three feet, half an inch thick, and are faftened on with pegs of 
the fame. This fhocing is durable, and makes them flide very 
glibly. The wood work is fewed together with fplit whalebone ; 
a couple of holes are bored through the fore-ends.of each plank, 
in which are inferted the two ends of a ftrong fhort thong, made 
out of the hide of a fea-cow, and fecured by a knot; and to the 
middle part of ‘the thong a feparate one is faftened, from each 
dog. They make ufe of any number of dogs, as occafion may.re- 
quire ; ; and their thongs are of diiferent lengths ; always minding 
that the dog which is bet trained, has the ‘longeft. The driver 
fits foremoft of the company, w ith a very long thonghed whip in 
his hand ;‘ but the handle is fhort in proportion to the whip, be- 
ing not-more than a foot. The motion of the fled is very eafy, 
and half a dozen people may travel forty miles a day without. dif- 
ficulty, if they have fourteen or fifteen dogs yoked,’ 


After an abfence of almoft two years and a half, the va- 
rious occurrences during which time are regularly detailed 
in the Journal, Mr. Cartwright arrived in London on the 14th 
of December, 1772, bringing in his train fome Efquimau In 
dians of both fexes. He informs us, that in proceeding up the 
‘Thames, the Indians were greatly aitonifhed at the number of 
fhipping which they faw in the rivers for they did not fup- 
pofe that there had been fo many in the whole werld; but he 
was exceedingly difappointed to obferve them pafs through 
London-bridge, without taking much notice of it. He'foon 
diicovered that they took it for a natural rock which extended 
acrofs the river. “Chey laughed at him when he told them 
that it was the work of men; nor could he make them believe 
it, till they came to Blackfriars-bridge, which he caufed them 
to. examine with more attention; fhewing them the joints, 
and pointing out the marks of the chizzels upon the itones. 
They no fooner comprehended by what means fuch 4 {true- 
ture could be erected, than they exprefied their wonder 
with aftonifhing fignificancy of countenance. 

For the gratification of our readers, we fhall lay pnerens them 
a part of the Narrative, exhibiting a farther account of the 
natural fimplicity of thote Indians, and the fentiments they 
difcovered at the fight of objects of which they had before 
no idea. 

« About a fortnight after our arrival in town, having prery 
great coats, boats, boots, and hats for the men, in bride 2 that 
they might pafs through the ftreets unobierved, I took Attuiock 
with me, and walked beyond the ‘Tower. We there teck boat, 
rowed up the river, and landed at Weltminfer-bridve, from 
whence we walked to Hyde Park-corner, and then home again. 
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JT was in great expetation that he would begin to relate the won- 
ders which he had feen, the inftant he entered the room; but I 
found myfelf greatly difappointed. He immediately fat down by 
the fire-fide, placed both his hands on his knees, leaned his head 
‘forward, fixed his eyes on the ground in a ftupid ftare; and con- 
t:nued in that pofture for a confiderable time. At length, tofling 
up his head, and fixing his eyes on the cieling, he broke out in 
the following foliloguy: ‘* Oh! I amtired; here are too many 
houfes; too much fmoke; too many people ; Labrador is very 
good ; feals are plentiful there; I with I was back again.” By 
which F could plainly perceive, that the multiplicity and variety 
of objeéts had confounded his ideas ; which were too much con- 
fined to comprehend any thing but the inconveniencies that he had 
met with. And, indecd, the longer they continued in England, 
the more was I convinced of this truth of that opinion ; for their 
aimiration increafed in proportion, as their ideas expanded ; till 
_at length they began more clearly to comprehend the ufe, beauty, 
and mechanifm of what they faw, though the greater part of thefe 
were as totally lof upon them, as they would have been upon one 
of the brute creation. 

‘ Although they had often paffed St. Paul’s without betraying 
any great altonifhment, or at leat not fo much as all Europeans 
do at the firft fight of one of thofe ftupendous iflands of ice which 
are daily to be feen near the eait coaft of their own country ; yet 
when I took them to the top of it, and convinced them that it was 
built by the hands of men (a circumitance which had not entered 
their heads before, for they had fuppofed it to be a natural pro- 
duGion) they were quite loft in amazement. The people below 
they compared to mice ; and infifted, that it muft at leaft be as 
high as Cape Charles, which is a mountain of confiderable alti- 
tude. Upon my afking them how they fhould defcribe it to their 
countrymen on their return, they replied, with a look of the ut- 
moft expreflion, they fhould neither mention it, nor many other 
things which they had feen, leit they fhould be called liars, from 
the feeming impoflibility of fuch aftonifhing faéts. 

‘ Walking along Piccadtily one day with thefe two men, I took 
them into a fhop to fhew them a collection of animals. We had 
no fooner entered, than I obferved their attention rivetted on a 
fiiall monkey ; and I could perceive horror moft ftrongly depicted 
on their countenances. At length the old man turned to me and 
faultered out, ** Is that an Efquimau ?” I muft confefs that both 
the colour and contour of the countenance had confiderable re- 
femblance to the people of their nation ; but how they could con- 
ceive it pofible for an Efguimau to be reduced to that diminu- 
tive fize, I am wholly at a lofs to acccunt for, unlefs they had 
fixed their attention on the countenance only, and had not ad- 
verted to any other particulars, On join:ing out feveral other 
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monkies of different kinds, they were greatly diverted at the mif- 
take they had made; but were not well pleafed to obferve, that 
monkeys refembled their race much more than ours. 

« The parots and other talkative birds, next attracted their no- 
tice. And it was a great treat to me, both then and at all other 
times, to obferve their different emotions, much more forcibly 
expreffed in their countenances, than is poflible to be done by thofe 
whofe feelings are not equally gennine.’ 


‘ Being on a dining vifit with that excellent furgeon and ana- 
tomift, the ingenious John Hunter; in the afternoon Attuiock 
walked out of the room by himfelf, but prefently returned with 
fuch evident marks of terror, that we were all greatly alarmed, 
fearing fome accident had happened to him; or, that he had met 
with an infult from one of the fervants. He feized hold of my 
hand, and eagerly preffed me to go along with him, I afked the 
caufe of his emotion, but could get nothing more from him than 
«© Come along, come along with me;”’ and he haftily led me into 
aroom in the yard, in which ftood a glafs cafe containing many 
human bones. ‘* Look there,” fays he, with more herror and 
confternation in his countenance than J ever beheld in that of 
man before, ‘* Are thofe the bones of Efquimaux whom Mr. Hun- 
ter has killed and eaten ? and are we to be killed? will he eat us 
and put our bones there?””? As the whole company followed us, 
the other Indians had alfo taken the alarm, before the old prieft 
had finifhed his interrogatories ; nor did any of them feem more at 
eafe, by the reft of us breaking out into a fudden and hearty 
laugh, till I explained to them that thcfe were the bones of our 
own people, who had beeen executed for certain crimes commit- 
ted by them, and were preferved there, that Mr. Hunter might 
better know how to fet thofe of the living in cafe any of them 
fhould chance to be broken ; which often happened in fo popu- 
lous a country. They were then- perfectly fatisfied, and approved 
of the practice ; but Attuiock’s nerves had received too great a 
fhock to enable him to refume his ufual tranquillity, till he found 
himfelf fafe in my houfe again.’ | 


We mutt referve for another occafion the fubfequent adven- 
tures of this enterprifing voyager, who, notwith{tanding the 
dithdence exprefled in the preface, feems not to be more hap- 
pily fitted, by native impulfe, for exploring inhofpitable re- 
gions, than he is, by capacity, for defcribing fcenes, and 
reciting incidents, in a manner both inftructive and intercils 
ing. “ 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Travels through Swifferland, Italy, Sicily, the Greek Iflands, ta 
Confiantinople.; through Part of Greece, Ragufa, and the 
Dalmatian Ifles 5 in a Series of Letters to Pennayre Watkins, 

. Efgefrom Thomas Watkins, A. AL. In the Years 1787, 1788, 
1789. 2 Vols. 8vo. 125.. Boards. Cadell. 1792. 


SP HESE letters, we aré informed in a Preface, are ‘the fame 

as were written by the author to his father. But the firft 
part of his travelsin France and Spain he has fuppreffed, from 
the defire of limiting his publication as much as poflible, The 
Narrative commences with the traveller’s arrival at Geneva, in 
the month of July, 1787. ‘this city is fituated upon the 
fummit, the fides, and at the bottom of a hill, where the Rhone 
iflues out of the lake; in a {mooth, deep, and rapid flream, the 
traufparency of which refembies that of the ocean, Behind it 
the Alps of Savoy bend in a magnificent theatre. At fome 
diftance,.on the frontiers of France, are the mountains of 
Jura; and up the lake, on its northern bank, is the rich Pays 
de Vaud,. fronted by the rugged hills of Chablais. Such is 
the {cenery of this celebrated place, as defcribed, in different 
terms, by the numerous travellers into Swifferland. Mr, 
Watkins fubjoins an outline of the hiftory of Geneva, with an 
account of its government, civil diflentions, commerce, reve- 
nue, public buildings, and inhabitants. Of the latter, the 
number is eftimated at 22,200. The traveller tells us, that 
in looking.over the library, founded by the emperor Charles 
the Fourth, he took occafion to enquire for De Lolme’s Hif 
tory: of the Britifh Conititution ; but, to his aftonithment, was 
anfwered, they had it not, ‘ On hearing, it, fays he, I could 
not but obferve to the gentleman who conducted me, that a 
prophet was not without henour, fave in his own country 3 and 
indeed he feemed to be of the fame opinion.” 

In the fecona letter, the author gives an account of Salenche, 
in Savoy, the waterfall of Cheyde, the mountain d’Enterne, 
Cerve, the vale of Chamounie, &c. He was greatly difap- 

ointed on reaching the Vallais, of which, from the defcription 
of M. Rouffeau, he had conceived the moft favourable idea. 


_ © Of all the miferable places I ever had the misfortune to vift, 
fays he, Sion is the moft difgufting. The houfes are meaner than 
the paoreft fuburbs I had ever feen, and fo infufferably dirty, that I 
really am at a lofs to find any thing by way of fimile or compa. 
rifon to it. For the purpofe of diverting our attention from 
objects fo cffenfive, we walked up a fleep hill to the ruins of an 
ancient caftle, which was of great extent, and confiderable 
firength. When seturned, we found our entertainment at the inn 
perfectly confifent with the appearance of the town; the icanty 
dianer they ferved being fo dirty, that though, pinched with hun- 
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ger, it was impoffible to: fatisfy it ; as to avoid. difguft, it was 
neceffary to cut off all the outfide of the food ; indeed the appear- 
ance of the people was fufficient to damp the appetite of a Hot- 
tentot. You may be aflured we were very happy when the fol- 
lowing morning appeared, and delayed our departure no longer 
than the neceflary time for putting on our cloaths, and paying the 
bill; but with our journey to Brieg, a wooden town, that for filth 
and mifery is no lefs remarkable than Sion, we had as little reafon 
to be content as before. ‘The mountains on each fide of us, and 
part of the country through’ which we travelled, were covered 
with dark groves of gloomy and ra sec" fir, unmixed with any 
trees of a more lively green, that might have ‘relieved the tirefome 
and melancholy { faménefs of their appearance. The land, though 
in many places fertile, had but little fign of cultivation. No in 
clofures, few herds or flocks, and fewer. inhabitants, who were in 
a condition to labovr. From Brieg to the place in which I am 
now writing (Ober Gheftinen) the Vallais is more elevated, and 
Jefs defolate, our road lay onthe banks of the Rhone, many parts 

of which were extremely dangérous from its narrow limits, and 
from the precipices that Hane over the river. ‘The nearer we 
approaclied to’ Gheftinen, the more the land appeared cultivated ; 
but far, very far, from the condition that Jean Jaques defcribés, 
The appearance of the houfes 1s fingular ; they are built of wood, 
and generally pamted red. The upper part is the abode of the 
family, and the lower converted into ftables or hovels. This village 
is, to our great joy, fituate at the extremity of the Vallais, We 
dre lodged in a-private houfe (there being no inn in the place) 
Where I at forry to find a great fcarcity of provifions, bread and 
cheefe excepted. The different climates which authors remark in 
this country are indeed very perceptible ; and confequenly, as the 
land is rich, i in fomearer and autumn many fruits may probably be 
found in the fame day’s joarney, which in other countries are only 
to be had in fucceffion, or as the feafons advance. This advan- 
tage (if it may be fo confidered) is in confequence of the different 
gradations of the fun’s heat, and the freer or more confined circu- 
lation of air occafioned by the mountains ; an advantage which 
muft cxilt more or lefs in all hilly countries, in proportion to their 
fouthern fituations, Such is the real ftate and appearance of the 
Vallais, though fo differently defcribed in the 23d letter of Rouf- 
feau’s celebrated novel. But whatis ftill more unaccountable, he 
fpeaks of the inhabitants in higher terms of praife than he does of 
the country, particularly of the women, whom St. Prieux, the 
hero of the piece, raifes by comparifon even to his angelic Julia. 
initead of thefe rare beauties (for fach is his expreflion) the eye is 
offended with a ftinted race of females, ill formed, and worfe fea- 
tured ; whofe complexions are of:a fettled fallow, and whofe fin- 
gular drefs would appear to no people but themfelves, an embel- 
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lifhment of their perfons. But there is another impediment to 
their beauty which is much more ferious, and this is, a loathfome 
difeafe called the Goitres, that affects a confiderable number of the 
inhabitants. tis an excrefcence in the neck, which though in 
fome no larger than anegg, in others hangs half way down their 
bodies,—-in appearance the moft unfightly and difgufting that can 
be imagined.’ 


Mr. Watkins, with other late travellers, imputes the goitres 
to the ufe of unwholefome water, impregnated with the tufo 
ftone. 

The author next gives an account of the fource of the 
Rhone, mount Furca, the canton of Uri, Urferren, its grotto, 
the Devil’s Bridge over the Rheufs, the defcent to Altdorf, 
and a variety of other objects, highly interefting to every tra- 
veller. The beauties of the lake Lucerne are particularly 
pleafing to the imagination. 


‘ Having amufed ourfelves, fays the author, with writing 
duting the fultry hours, we walked from Altdorf to the 
Tittle village of Fluellen, where we embarked on the lake 
of Lucerne. It is impoffible for me to form an idea of any 
thing more beautiful than this noble piece of water, and the fur- 
rounding cantons, The woody fcenery of its banks : the depth 
and tranfparency of the lake: its glofly furface, and the general 
filence of the evening, produced an inward calm of happinefs, and 
fuch mild fenfations of pleafure,as I never before experienced. If 
the mind then be capable (as I have here found it) of attaining fo 
great felf-enjoyment, how is it that men are fo mad, fo blind to 
their intereft, as to ruffle and diftemper it with anger? Why is 
their reafon fo much weaker than their paffions, when even thefe 
inanimate objects of nature make fo pleafing an impreffion upon us, 
and feem, as it were, to perfuade tranquillity of foul, as the moft 
exquifite pleafure we canenjoy? I was roufed out of this revery 
by one of the boatmen, who, finding that we did not underftand 
the German, addreffed us in Latin, {peaking it with great fluency. 
You will fuppofe that | was not a little furprized at this : but na; 
my aftonifhment gave way to the reflection, that it was in confe- 
quence of their being born to freedom, and legiflators of their 
country. There is a manly eafe in their converfation and beha- 
viour, that indicates their independence. ‘They Jook on all other 
men, however diftinguifhed by fortune, as their equals only, and 
value them according to their merit. I confider the inhabitants of 
the Swifs cantons, whofe government is democratic, to be a freer 
body of people than the yeomanry or mechanics of England ; and 
for this reafon, that as there is a greater equality among them, they 
have more independence, without which I believe I fhould find no 
difficulty in perfuading you that liberty can be only partial. Ne- 
veribeicls, were I of the loweft order of my countrymen, I would 
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not exchange fituation with a citizen of thefe cantons, as IT look 
upon our trial by jury, our act of habeas corpus, and our liberty 
of the prefs, to be infinitely above all their privileges. 


The traveller afterwards proceeds to Zug, mount Albis, 
and Zurich, the refidence of Lavater, celebrated for his writ- 
ings on phyfiognomy. The chief objects in this part of his 
route, are the wooden bridge over the lake of Zurich, Rap- 
perfchweil, Utznah, Herifeau, the canton of Apenzel, its agri- 
culture, manufactures, climate, and government. St. Gall, 
with its commerce, Turgow, lake and city of Conftance, 
Rorfhach, Stein, the Rhine, Schaffhaufen, and its bridge of 
one arch, the fall of the Rhine, &c. 

The fixth letter defcribes Dogguerne and the drefs of the 
country, the Hercynian foreft, Bafil, its buildings, government, 
and population. Of Roufleau’s afylum, in the diftrict of Bi- 
enne, we meet with the following account : 


© We walked about a mile and a half from the town to its lake, 
on which we embarked in the afternoon, and were rowed by three 
men, and a woman, whom we thought much too pretty for fo la~ 
borious an employment; but fhe, though French, was obedient 
to the commands of her hujband, and pulled Iuftily at the oar. 
I think this inferior in point of fcenery to the lake of Lucerne, 
but preferable to that of Zurich, as it is lefs uniform, and more 
romantic. We proceeded along its rocks and filent fhores, till we 
came oppoiite the little ifland of St. Pierre, where we directed the 
boatmen to land us; and oh! with what pleafure did we fet foot 
on this charming fpot, which afforded an afylum to fo great a ge- 
nius as Rouffeau, when forced to fly from his native city. It is 
about two miles in circumference, and contains almoit every thing 
Within it that can contribute either to its proper ornament, or to 
the ufe of the inhabitants ; wood, water, corn land, patture, 
and vineyard. On landing we walked up to the fummit of the 
ifland along a fide-land glade, where we found a fummer-houfe 
built by Rouffeau. From this place we defcended on the other 
fide to his habitation, in which the farmer with whom he lived is 
now refident. Having walked up ftairs to the room in which he 
lay, and examined the hovufe as particularly as if we had carried 
with us a fearch-warrant, you may be fure we were very inquifi- 
tive with the honeft man, relative to the manner in which Jean 
Jacques paffed his time. He told us that in fummer, when the 
weather would permit, he fauntered in the woods, or was out on 
the lake ; that he would often meet and pafs by him unperceived, 
and that he was generally filent, thoughtful, and melancholy. He 
was for fome time the inhabitant of this ifland, which belongs to 
the flates of Berne; and they (to their difgrace be it fpoken) were 
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prevailed upon by the government of Geneva to drive him froman 
afylum, in which otherwife he probably would have continued to 
his death.’ 


Mr. Watkins continues his route by Neuville and Neufcha- 
tel to Berne, of which canton, as of the others, he gives a 
particular account. He afterwards defcribes the hermitage of 
John de Pre, Yverdun, Laufanne, and the lake of Geneva ; : 
near which he mentions the refidence of Mr. Gibbon, who, at 
the time of the author’s vifiting thefe parts, had come over to 
“London about publifhing the remainder of his Roman 
Hiftory. 

The following anecdote, relative to the rigorous police of 
Geneva, may ptove uleful to Englith travellers : 


*« On our return to Geneva, we found between forty and fifty 
Englith gentlemen, among whom lord P—-— and fome others had 
lately been putin prifon, from which, after a week’s confinement, 
they were releafed through the interceflion of his royal highnefs 
the duke of Gloucefter, but banifhed the republic for life. I 
really think the magiitrates exerted their authority with extreme 
Figour; and this, indeed, feems to be the opinion of all the fo- 
reigners with whom I have converfed. The offence for which they 
were punifhed was (as I am informed) an altercation and {cuffle 
with the guard, for the purpofe of getting out of the city after the. 
gates were fhut; an act fo inconfiderate, that we cannot fuppofe 
any men would have been capable of attempting it, if they had not 

_ been very much in liquor, which was the cafe. The commandant 

of a French city would have laughed at fuch a circumitance as 
_ childifh, and beneath his attention; and J think the magiltrates of 
Geneva fhould have been fatisfied with reprimanding the offenders, 
if only in confideration of their being young men and foreigners; 
but impatient of oppofition to their authority, and fearful, left 
private diflurbance might produce general infurrection, they judged 
with prejudice, and punifhed with feverity.’ 


The traveller, during his ftay at this place, made an ex- 
curfion to Ferney, formerly the refidence of Voltaire, and of 


which he thus fpeaks : 


*- The good which he did here is univerfally known, and uni- 
verfally acknowledged. ile was the friend of the diftreffed, and 
the promoter of indufiry. The population of the village increafed 
during bis abode in it (which was but a few years) from eight to 
twelve hundred perfons, and never was there a happier or more 
peaceful fociety eftablithed, though it confifted of Proteftants and 
Roman Catholics. The caftle or feat which he built for himfelf 
has nothing very ftriking in its appearance. We were led into 
every apartment, and in the ftudy faw fixed over the door a far~ 
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cophagus, in which is an urn of filver gilt, that contains his heart ; 
upon it is the following infcripuon : 


Son efprit eft par.tout mais fon cceur eft ici. 


© Before the houfe is a church, which he built and confecrated 
to God; and in front of it put up this motto, Deo EREXIT- 
You know the fentiments of Voltaire on religion, thereforc I need 
not fay any thing onthat fubject. We examined every thing with 
attention, and were ferry to find that the prefent owner neglects 
the ple afure-arounds and buildings. Perhaps he intends to con- 


vert the former into a wildernefs, and the latter into ruins, for they 
already border on them.’ 


_ Mr. Watkins and his company purfue their tour to Italy, vi- 

, fiting 9 Remeihe, Chamberry, and Grenoble; from the lait of 
which they ict of on an exourfion to the famous Carthufian 
emonattery, where the hofpitable difpofition of the inhabitants 


afords fubj ect of agr eable : defcription. 


‘ The two frft hours, fays our author, were taken up in afcend- 

ing a fteep hill, after which we traverfed a country very fimilar to 

; the moft romantic parts of Swifferland, though not the moft beau- 
tiful. When we came near the monaitery, we entered a narrow 

valley, or rather pat age through the rocks, down which gufhed a 
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torrent of the cleareft water ; a bs having pafied under a gate that 


occupies the whole ence, cended one of the moft woodland 

and ricturefque countries I i ver feen, to the place of our defti- 

nation, Of the convent I fhall only obferve, that it is a large 

pile of bulding, with every convenience for its monaftic fociety ; 

| but itis the fruation that is fo remarkable, being every thing that 
the mo melancholy enthufiaft could with as the fecluded feat of 
prayer and rciirement—rocks and woods, an everlafting folitude: 
yet how frequently does it happen, that we perceive the moft admi- 
rable defien counteracted by the very circumitance that is intended 
to produce the di fired effet? as in the inftance before us. The 
country, in which this monaftery is ituated, was chofen on account 
of its romantic appearance, and diftance from all fociety. as beft 
adapted to devotion ; but it is this very fituation that makes ita 
platé of general refort. I believe few convents fee fo much com- 
‘pany, and fureiam, that none treats their guefls with more good 
reeding and hoifpitality. On our arrival we were molt politely 
received by one of the order, whom we fupppofed master of the 
ceremonies for the brotherhood. He firft fhewed us the houfe, and 
then conducted us:near a mile higher to the hermitage and chapel 

, of St. Bruno. - If you fhould be unacquainted with St. Bruno, | 
--muft inform you, that about the year 1100 he was a canon of 
Rheims, end founder of this erder and monaftery ; but before he 
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built the Iatter he had retired to his hermitage, which to us ap- 
peared an habitation more congenial to the nature of a toad than 
to that of man, where he paffed many of his latter years in prayer 
and fevere-penance. Poor maniac ! Our companion faid not a 
word either of him, or of his cell ; indeed 4e was quite a man of 
the world, and converfed fo liberally on what pailed in it, that 
had it not been for his habit, I fhould never have gueffed at his 
profeffion. On our return to the monaftery we entered a large 
room, and were honoured with the company of the principal, who 
was to the full as polite and entertaining as our firft acquaintance; 
indeed, all the fraternity we faw were in poffeffion of thefe en- 
gaging qualities. Femate focicty was the only enjoyment wanting 
to make it a moft charming community ; but women are to all 
appearance excluded. Wailft dinner was preparing we diverted 
eurfelves with a book called the Album, in which all who vifit the 
convent are defired to write their names, and whatever elfe they 
plesfe. We found on infpeétion many of our acquaintance, and 
fuch amedley of poetry, and profe, as never was colleéted before. 
Oh that fome wag would tranfcribe thefe books, and pvblifh the 
copies of them in England! Then would you fee invocations to 
the Mufes, addrefles to the Driads, odes to the monks for a din- 
ner, defcriptions of the place, and fentiments ! oh what fentiments! 
grave and philofephic, tender and elegiac ; but the beit is, you 
would alfo fee who were the authors of thofe ineftimable compo- 
fitions, as their names are written in full length at the bottom. I 
will anfwer for the fale of fuch a book, and muft again fay, I with 
fomebody would undertake it. When we had amufed ourfelves 
near an hour in. examining this magazine of Belles Lettres, our 
attention was called off to table, where we found an excellent fer- 
vice of fifh, roots, eggs, cheefe, and butter, dried fruits, and good 
wines, What noble fellows are thefe monks! they accufed our 
appetites, though we ate like two aldermen, and were forry their 
wine was not good, wher we were deep in the fecond bottle: ne- 
ver did I make a better dinner, never met with more agreeable 
company; but, alas! friends muft part. They prefied us very 
much to take another bottle at fupper ; but no. We, like Shy- 
lock, had an oath to return that evening to Grenoble. Therefore 
fhaking very near the whole convent by the hand, which took up 
at Jeait a quarter of an hour, we bade farewel, mounted our 


horfes, and arrived in good time for Tartuffe, one of the inimita- 
ble Moliere’s beft comedies.’ 


This intelligent traveller attempts to afcertain the route by 
which Hannibal crofled the Alps; and he adopts, we think 
with good reafon, the authority of Livy, in preference to that 
of Polybius ; though, from the filence of the latter, he very 
properly rejects the anecdote of the Carthaginian general’s 
ae | having 
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having cut through a precipice with fire and vinegar. Turin 
and its public buildings are next defcribed; with a general ac- 
count of Savoy and Piedmont, and a compendious hiftory of 
thofe countries. ‘Thefe fubjects are fucceeded by a defcription 
of the Apennines, the Bochetta, and Genoa, its foil, produce, 
government, and hiftory. Our author obferves, that the ex- 
- altence of this republic, as an independent ftate, as well as the 
property of many of its citizens, have long refted on the cele- 
brated bank of St. George. ‘This bank is lefs dependent on 
government than eitesaiteiee is on it, being managed exclu- 
fively by its own laws, and feparate directors. Its capital is 
immentfe, its credit univerfal, and the fecurity as firm as the 
defencelefs condition of Genoa will admit. The following 
anecdote, related upon the authority of a French gentleman, 
refident at Genoa, is highly defcriptive of national character 
among the Italians. 


‘ Some months ago two Venetians (whofe countrymen and the 
Genoefe ftill keep up that inveterate hatred to each other, which 
diftinguifhed their anceftors) were prefent at an Ofteria, or wine- 
houfe, where the converfation of the company arofe, not as it 
would in England, on politics or pleafure, but upon the merits of 
St. John, the protector of Genoa, who, it was afferted, had worked 
innumerable miracles, and was the greateft of all faints. If nature 
be fo much the parent of patriotifm, as to create in us an affec- 
tion for thofe minuter cbjects inour native land, which the citizen 
of the world would regard with an eye of indifference, how much 
more powerfully muft fhe operate on our paflions, when we remem- 
ber that on which the profperity of our country ts fuppofed to 
depend ? The two Venetians were precifely in this predica- 
ment. They probably knew as little of St. John, as they did of 
St. Dennis ; but St. Mark was the guardian of Venice, and con- 
fequently their all in all. Refolved therefore to maintain his 
honour, in oppofition to this provoking eulogium of the Genoefe on 
their patron, one of them obferved, that the bones of his faint had 
worked more miracles, particularly in healing difeafes, than all the 
apoitles and faints; that in heaven he was next in rank to the 
Virgin and popes, and as much fuperior to their St. John, as the 
patriarch of Venice was to the archbifhop of Genoa. To prevent 
any reply to this, he and his friend left the room, but were foon 
followed by one of the company, who had the honour of bearing 
the great crofs of a religious order in their church profeffions. 
This defperate enthufiaft, on overtaking, ftabbed the Venetian who 
had fpoken to the heart, crying out with the blow, ‘ Ti manda 
quefto San Giovanne che ti guariano le offe di San Marco.’ 
‘His friend, aftonifhed at a deed fo bloody (though an 

Italian) applied to a magittrate for juftice, who, having heard 
the particulars, to'd him, that had a VWenetian murdered 
: a Genoefe 
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a Genoefe in Venice, no no*ice would have been taken of it, but 
that his complaint would probably be confidered in a few days ; 
-——and fo indeed it was, even fooner than he-had promifed, for 
early the next morning he too was found affaffinated at the door 
of his lodgings, and the bearer of the great crofs ftill maintains 
his poft of honour. Now determine on the character of a people, 
among whom fuch crimes are committed with impunity.’ 


The traveller afterwards proceeds to Pavia and Milan ; of 
which he defcribes the edifices, giving likewife an account of 
its manufactures, hiftory, government, and military force. He 
thence directs his courfe by F iacenzA, Parma, Modena, and 
Bologna, remarkable for its coliection of paintings, and which 
was the fchool of the Caracci. In this city our author was 
prefent at the infliction of a punifhment called La Corda, 
which he thus defcribes : 


‘ A large pulley is fixed toan iron crane, about forty feet high, 
which projects from the fide of a houfe. Over this pulley is a 
rope, to which the culprit’s wrifts (being previouily tied together 
behind him) are faftened. He is then drawn up flowly toa cer- 
tain height, when the rope being fuddenly loofened, he drops 
within a few feet of the ground. ‘This torture is repeated 
fecond and athird time, the laf fall being made higher than 
that preceding it ; but the fecond never fails of producing the 
defired effeét, that is, of diflocating the thoulder-bones.. On en- 
quiry into the offence of the criminal whom we faw, I was told that 
he had undergone this punifhment three times in feven montis, 
for giving the coltella, or fad, with a knife to three different per 
fons, the lait of whom was his mother. Hadhe robbed the caurch 
he would have been burnt alive.’ 


Mr. Watkins next gives an account of La Retra Mala, and 
Florence, the celebrated re pofitory of antiquities, with the 
duchy of ‘Tuf ANY» and the city of Pifa, now exhibiting a me- 
Jancholy reverie of its former flourithing condition ; but ftill 
containing many noble manfions, empty ‘and 3 in decay, with a 
fuperb cathedral of Gothic archite€ture. A memorial of fu- 
perftition at this place, deferves to be mentioned. 


‘ During the crufades, the republic of Pifa, as well as Genoz, 
furnithed the belligerent powers of Europe with fleets for tranf- 
porting their troops and ftores to Paleftine. Thefe fleets brought 
back what was.confidered an invaluable treafure—heavy cargoes 
of earth fcraped from near the holy fepulchre at Jerufalem, and 
carried to the fea fhore on camels backs. ‘The tranfports having 
fafely landed this facred lading at Piia, it was immediately con- 
veyed by all defcriptions: of people to thefe cloifters, which were 
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in confequence made a burying-place for thofe citizens who would 
pay the fam demanded for their interment, which T hear is not’ 
inconfiderable. I had the prefumption to afk the fexton what 
was the benefit that dead bodies received from being put into this 
mould. By. way of anfwer, he flared me full in the face, and then 
turning to our guide, faid, * Non. fon Chriltiani fi Signori ?°— 
« Non; non; fon Inglefi,’ replied the other, and walked on. The 
only tomb to which I paid any attention, was that of Algarotti, 
the infcription of which tells you, it was written by his reyal pa- 
tron, the late king of Pruffia. 


Algarotti, Ovidii Zmulo, 
Newtoni Difcipulo, 
Fredericus.’ 


The places ‘next vifited are Leghorn, Sienna, Radicofani, 
and other towns on the way to Rome. ‘This celebrated me- 
tropolis is thirteen miles in circumference, and fuppofed to 
contain 160,000 mhabitants. Of the defcription of it, or of 
Naples, which afterwards occurs; it would now be fuperfluous 
to givé any account. We fhall only prefent our readers with 
that of Tivoli, as being fhort and defcriptive. 


¢ The fituation of Tivoli on a high hill prefents one of the 
moft delightful inland landfcapes I ever faw. ‘The river Anio 
(now Il Teverone) falling in different channels over the brows 
forms two cafcades, one of which is fingularly bold and ftriking. 
We beheld it from the narrow valley below, rufhing out of the 
ruins of Macenas’s villa, which hang, as it were, upon the fume 
mit. I had no conception that Italy could produce any fpot fo 
romantic and fo beautiful as Tivoli ; and thefe charms which I 
mention are augmented by the addition of Roman rains, and an 
-Ttalian climate. On the verge of the fteep rocks over the Anio 
is the temple of the Sybil ; a little oftagon building, that is, 
without exception, the moft exquifite morceau of Greek architec- 


ture I ever faw.’ 


Mr. Watkins obferves, that the number of perfons killed and 
wounded, annually, in the kingdom of Naples, by the coltelleta, 
or cut of the knife, is incredible. He aflures us, he was_in- 
formed by the moft refpectable authority, that there are not 


lefs than 16,000. 


‘ The common people, continued he, kill one another openly, 
but the better fort of citizens in 4 more refined manner. They 
have here, and I believe only here, the fecret of preparing the 
acqua toffana, a poifon that all are by law forbidden either to make 
or keep. A gentleman of the-faculty affured me, that its princi« 
pal ingredients are cantharides and opium. It is as clear and as 
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taftelefs as water, flow in operation, but fure in effect, without 


producing any internal inflammation, or leaving any marks that 
might lead even to fufpicion.’ ) 


The prefent volume concludes with the author’s landing in 
Sicily ; of which ifland, as well as the fubfequent, and lefs ‘ge- 
nerally known, objects of his attention, the reader may ex- 
pect an interefting account in the remaiming part of thefe 
Travels. (To be continued.) 
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4 Review of the Proceedings at Paris during the laf? Summer. 
Including an exaé? and particular Account of the memorable 
Evenis, on the 20th of Fune, the r4th of “Fuly, the 10th of 
Augufi, and the 2d of September: with. Obferyations and 
Reflections on the Charaders, Principles, and Conduét of the 
mofi con[picuous Perfons concerned in promoting the Sufpenfion 
and Dethronement of Louis XVI. By Mr. Fennell. 86. 
6s. Boards. Williams. 1792. | ! 


IN the judgment which has been formed in England,’ cone 
cerning the late tranfactions in France, the chief circum- 
ftance which we have to blame is a want of difcrimination. 
The acts of a profligate faction, and their blind or mereenary 
agents, have been Paftily charged upon the nation at large; 
and no allowance has been made for the means by which they 
have been betrayed into their prefent difgraceful predicament. 
‘The truth is, the French people are brave, high-fpirited, and 
even heroics but they are jealous, rafh, and umpetuous. Un- 
accuftomed to the poffeifion of liberty, and bred up in habits 
of fufpicion, they are alarmed by the flighteft rumours which 
threaten danger to their new acquifition, and an opinion of 
this kind once conceived is fatal to the object of it. Thus they 
have been continually the dupes of déefperate «:.¢tions, whofe 
objects are altogether felfith ‘and wicked; by the. command 
which. by thefe means they have agquired_over the paffions of 
the multitude, they have been enabled to ‘banith or deftroy the 
moft diftinguifhed chara¢ters, both for worth and abilities, and 
‘they have left fcarcely any perfon remaining in the country 
‘who has enough of the public confidence to be able to oppofe 
them. OOK, 
. A little time, we will venture to-predict, will reffore to 
reafon the people of.France; they will fee that they have been 
abufed and -mifled by the chiefs of the Jacobins. The ven- 
eance which will be taken in that cafe will, we fear, be as 
anguinary as that which they have taken of the ariftocratic 
party; and a deluded nation, awaking from its trance, will 
.-probably expiate, with a tenfold feverity, the crimes into which 
it has been betrayed. 2 | 
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Such is the view of things into which we have been led by 
the perufal of Mr. Fennell’s, and the other narratives relative 
to the maiflacres of the 10th of Auguft, and the fecond of Sep- 
tember. ‘The former of thefe events we cannot help confider- 
ing to have been as unneceflary to the fafety of France as the 
Jatter.—Suppofing (what has not been proved) that the exe- 
cutive power was in correfpondence with the hoftile powers; 


ftill it is impoflible to think fo extremely ill of the whole na- 
tional aflembly, as to fuppofe them in league with the court 


for the purpofe of betraying the nation, which we muft necef- 
farily believe, if we confider Petion and the Jacobins as in 
the right upon that occafion; and, if that was not the cafe, 
furely there was a power in “the conftitution adequate to the 
fufpenfion of the monarch in a legal manner, and without the 
horrid maffacres which difgraced for ever that tranfaCtion. 

If we may credit Mr. Fennell, there was a fufficient force in 
the nation in favour of the king and the conftitution, had it 


‘been properly excited, and prudently directed. Even the 


Marfeillois were contemptible i in point of numbers; but their 


deficiency in this refpe€t was compenfated by a large portion 
of ferocity. 


‘ At laft the glorious warriors, the valiant Marfeillois, the ref= 
cuers of their country, arrived; when, Jo! inftead of the thou- 
fands that had been expected, five hundred only made their aps 
pearance; and thefe fo badly clothed, for the moft part; and fo 
varioully and ridiculoufly equipped and accoutered, that they 
would have excited the moft violent burits of laughter in any one 
who had not been already accuitomed to fuch fights: and yet, it 


. will fcarcely be believed, did thefe five hundred men throw the 


whole city of Paris into the greateft panic and confufion, and over- 
awe every inhabitant into a fervile compliance with their demands, 
The firft of their lawlefs proceedings was to command the imme- 
diate difufe of all filk and fatin national cockades, which they 
refolved to confider as fymbols of ariftocracy, infiiting on the 
adoption of woollen ones alone. The fatin cockades had been fo 
generally worn, and the commands of the Marfeillois were fo 
implicitly obeyed, that before the evening of the day of their 
arrival, the price of woollen cockades had rifen from four to forty 


. and fifty fols. To prove moft effectively that they were ferioufly 


determined that their commands fhould be punétually executed, 
they tore themfelves the filk cockades from the hats of every one 
they met that wore them, infulting and auahng the perfons in the 
groffeft manner. Nor did infancy itfelf ef {cape their infolent bar- 
barity: they had f{carcely-arrived in Paris, when feeing a child 
with a piece of national ribbon in his hat, they {natched it from 
him; the child cried for the lofs of his litle ornament, and inno- 
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cently followed them, begging.they would reftore it, when thefe 
horrid wre:ches called him a fprig of ariftocracy, beat him to the 
ground, and crufhed him under their feet.’ 


Every thing evinced, for feverat days previous to the tenth 
of Auguft, 2 decided confpiracy on the part of the Jacobins, 
and, confequently, the few preparations on the part of the 
king may be confidered as merely defenfive. The contemptible 
forgery in which M. Briffot, Lafource, and fome other mem- 
bers of the Jacobins, were deteéted by the evidence of M. 
Luckner, M. Bureaux de Pufy, and other refpe€table perfons, 
relative to the converfation at the houfe of the bifhop of Paris, 
‘is clearly expofed by Mr. Fennell.—Our author’s account of 
the maffacre, after the mob had {tormed the palace, bears great 
marks of authenticity, and therefore we fhould fcarcely be 
excufable to our readers if we did not infert it. 


‘ The Swifs in the apartments feeing what was going on in the 
court, and finding their ammunition nearly exhautted, refolved to 
defcend and take poffeffion of the cannon of the rebels. They 
accordingly formed themfelves, and made a defperate fally: they 

epulfed the rabble with great flaughter, took poffeffion of three 
cannon, and turned them againft the mob ; but having no matches, 
they fired them with the flints of their mufquets. ‘This difcharge 
did great execution : but they had no fooner defcended, than the 
national guards, who had been with them in the palace, and who 
had before fought on their fide, (imagining, perhaps, that there 
were no longer any hopes of their fuccefs, and wifhing to conci- 
liate the favour of the rebels} turned their arms againft them, and 
fred at them from the windows. The Swifs, however, purfued 
the rebels beyond the Place de Caroufel, where they took pof- 
feffion of two more cannons: but, having now exhaufled all their 
- ammunition, and finding the torrent of people inceflantly pouring 
in upon them on all fides, and overwhelming them, they were 
obliged to attempt a retreat, and endeavour to fight their way 
back to the palace; but in this attempt they were foon divided 
and difperfed. ‘There now remained not the leaft fhadow of fuc- 
cefsful oppofition: the greater part of them had fallen in the 
bloody confit, and the reft knew that they had nothing to expeé 
from the mercy of the rabble. ‘They feparated, and fled differ- 
ent ways to hide themfelves from their refiftlefs fury.—Some, hav- 
ing made their way into the palace, endeavoured to conceal them- 
felves in different parts of it; and others, who had been wounded 
during the attack, ftill remained init. The friends of the king, 
his attendants, his fervants, and all who had been in the palace 
before the conflict began, were fill there, excepting a few only 
who had contrived to efcape during the general confufion. The 
mob {con got pofleflion of the palace, and a horrid carnage was 
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begun in the interior parts of it. Every one there found, armed 
or unarmed, was immediately facrificed without difcrimination or 
pity. The veftibule, the great ftaircafe, the chapel, all the anti- 
chambers, all the galleries, the audience and council halls, over- 
run ina moment by the rabble, were flowing with the blood of 
the Swifs, and the friends and attendants of the king, and ftrewed 
with their dead bodies. The mob penctrated into every part of 
the palace, and fearched in every place for vidims. An abbe, 
tutor to the dauphin, had concealed eight perfons in his apart- 
ment, in a large prefs, of which, unfortunately, he held the keys 
in his hand, when they came to his rooms to feek for food for 
their barbarity. ‘They queftioned him with the moit horrid im- 
precations: his embarraffed an{wers fruftrated his humane inten- 
tions. ‘They took from him the keys, opened the prefs, and hav- 
ing difcovered what they called his treachery, they murdered him, 
and thofe whom he had in vain endeavoured to hide from their 
brutality. 

* Some had attempted to conceal themfelves on the roof of the 
palace: they were feen by the rebels in the courts, who called to 
their fellows in the apartments to inform them of it: hundreds 
inftantly ran up,—the unfortunate fugitives were furrounded,— 
fome were murdered on the fpot,—others were thrown over the 
battlements to the rabble in the courts, who fint‘hed their exiftence 
by mangling them with {words and pikes, or throwing them into 
the fire of the caferns. Neither the kitchens ner the cellars, nor 
any part whatever of the palace, efcaped their ftri€teft fearch, 
Every one they met, men, women, and children, from the higheft 
attendant to the loweft {cullion, fhared the fame fate, —butchered 
in the moft fhocking manner: their crime was— being in the 
palace. 

‘ But the maffacre was not cenfined to one fpot; the unfortu- 
nate Swifs were purfued and hunted like wild beatts, wherever 
they had fled for fhelter. In the gardens of the Thuilleries, in the 
Elyfian Fields, in the woods, on the Quais,—every where fome 
victims fell, Nor was the fury of the mob confined to thofe who 
had endeavoured to defend the palace ; they carried their barbar- 
ous cruelty fo far as to murder every Swifs, of whatever occupa- 
tion, they could find: the porters of the palace, of hotels and 
churches, were murdered, with their wives and children, without 
mercy or regard to innocence, 

« About fixty or feventy of thefe unfortunate men had furren- 
dered to the national guards, under promile of mercy, and had 
fuffered.themfelves to be conduéted to the commons, where they 
were affured that they fhould have a fair trial. A few queftions 
were afked, and it was determined by the magiitrates that they 
fhould be fent to prifon until further examination. ‘The mob, 
however, were refolyed to take the law, and the cxecutioa of it, 
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into their own hands: accordingly, as they defcended, the Swifs 
were torn from the guards, one by one, and fhot or cut down by 
the rabble, endeavouring to rival each other in the excellence of 
flaughter and decapitation, and laughing at, and ridiculing the 
tortures of the victims. 

«‘ M, Clermont Tonnerre was arrefted in his chariot, in the 
ftreet de Seves Saint Germain, by the mob, dragged out of it, 
and executed on the fpot. ‘This gentleman, although he had not 
been in the palace, was fufpected of ariftocracy: no farther ex- 
cufe for any fpecies of barbarity was wanting.’ 





«It is with a very increafed degree of horror that I find myfelf 
obliged to relate, that, during thefe dreadful tranfa&tions, the fe- 
male furies (for they cannot be called women) of Paris feemed 
anxious for a fupereminence in barbarity: the refinements on tor- 
turc, and the excefles of inhumanity, fell principally to their 
part. One of the unfortunate Swifs, flying from his purfuers, met 
one of thefe furtes at the head of a banditu, and, recollecting her 
as a former acquaintance, he indulged fome hopes of her protec- 
tion: he advanced to her, and obierved, that, having had the 
pleafure of being acquainted with her at fuch atime and place, he 
hoped that, from the recolleétion of a former friendfhip, fhe would 
be good enough to fave him. ¢* Yes!’’ replied fhe, ‘* I krow 
vou, and [I will fave you,”” He advanced to thank her ;—fhe cut 
him with a fabre till he died.’ 


The following characters of certain leading members in the 
convention we cannot help confideying as a mere party fketch, 
a caricature, and confequently greatly overcharged. Some of 


the facts, however, we belicve not to be totally deftitute of 
foundation, 


‘M. Petion was originally a pettifogging attorney: by the 

afiftance of the revolution, he contrived ta get returned for Char- 
tres to the firit national affembly, by the influence of the clergy, 
whom he has fince fo gratefully perfecuted, and whom he tnen fo 
etrefiually deceived by his hypocrify, He was afterwards made 
mayor of Paris, and fince prefident of the convention. 


‘ M. Robertpicrre (fuppofed to be the nephew of Damiens), 
was apoor orphan at Arras: he was afterwards clerk to.an obfeure 
attorney, when he was returned a member of the firft national 

affembly : he was obliged to beg a coat for the occafion; but has 
now every appearance of a f{plendid fortune. 

‘ M. briffot was, a few years fince, well known ta fome-of the 
police oficers of this country, as a pickpocket ; ; but, upon their 
endeanoariog to obtain a more intimate acquaintance with him, he 


wihdrew to France, where his talents have been much more favcur- 


ably, 
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ably, though, perhaps, not fo jultly rewarded as they would have 
been, had he remained much longer in England. | 

‘ M. Merlin was an under ufher to a fchool: he was on the 
point of being married; but having received the lady’s fortune 
the day before that appointed for the wedding, he contented him- 
felf with the money, and ran away. But, being afterwards re- 
duced, he broke open a lady’s bureau, and ftole the pecuniary 
contents: he then borrowed a horfe, returned to France, and be- 
came a member of the national affembly. 

‘M. Chabot was the fon of a baker: he ran away with his 
uncle’s wife, which occafioned the death of his uncle and bene- 
faftor.—He afterwards debauched her daughter; but again chang= 
ing his mind, he perfuaded a third lady to rob her hufband, and 
run off with him; for which, he was fome time in prifon; but, 
having procured his releafe, he was returned a member of the pa- 
tional legiflative affembly. 

‘ M. Condorcet, having been fufpeéted of ariftocracy, and, 
confequently, for a long time refufed admittance to the Jacébin 
focietv, to remove al! the fufpicions of the leading members, and 
procure their favour, he performed a work of fupererogation, with 
refpect tothe equality of rights, and extended it even to a parti- 
tion of the privileges of a hufband ; by which means he fuccefs- 
fully qualified himfelf for a Jacobin, and procured fufficient in- 
tereft to be afterwards elected a member of the convention. 

« M. Rouelle, fome years ago, kept a {mall eating-hoofe in the 
vicinity of London, which, having been under the neceflity of 
guittiog, he caught the golden, glorious opportunity afforded by 
the reign of anarchy, of retiring to his native country, where he 
has been exalted to the honour of being deputed a memter of the 
national convention. 

‘ M. Danton was the fon of a butcher: he procured the protec- 
tion of the late princefy de Lamballe, by marrying a relation of 
the maid of her femme de chambre. By the intercit of the prin- 
cefs, he was appointed a farrier to the count d’Artois’ ftud: he 
practifed, alfo, as a doctor; but was fo unfuccefsful, that the 
count conftantly threatened any of his fervants who difpleafed him, 
with the attendance of Danton. He had, before the king’s ac- 
ceptance of the conftitution, been decreté de prife de corps, but 
efcaped in the general amnefty. He was one of the principal in- 
ftigators of the horrid mafflacre committed on his former benefac- 
trefs, and is now the minifter of juftice. 

‘ The gentleman who now calls himfelf Marat, thought proper 
to adopt that name, after having been engaged and difcovered in 
forging the billets d’efcompte, and taken refuge from his pur- 
{uers in England, where he afterwards taught the French lan- 
guage ;—he alfe took advantage of the abolition of laws in France 

‘toy‘retarn:to his owm country in fafety, where he has, however, 
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fince, been nine times decreté de prife de corps ;—but his efforts in 
the caufe of patriotif{m have at laft been rewarded by a feat in the 
national convention. 

_. © M. Carra was, in his youth, condemned to the gallows for 
breaking open a fhop, and flealing from it money and goods ; 
his fentence was afterwards exchanged for two years imprifon- 
ment, and a fubfequent and perpetual banifhment: during his 
exile, he ttole a gold watch, and being convicted of the thefc, he 
contrived to make a fudden change in his refidence. On his re- 
turn to Paris, after the revolution, his talents were fufficiently 
acknowl: dged to fecure him a feat in the Jacobin club, from which, 
he has fince been advanced to a more con/picuous poft in the na- 
tional corvention. 

‘M. Gerfas formerly kept a little day-fchool; but, having 
murdered his father, he was condemned to expire on the wheel : 
this fentence was, however, afterwards mitigated, and he was fent 
to the gallies for life. He contrived, a few years ago, to get 
free, and return to Paris: he was firft admitted to the Janobins ; 
and, fecondly, was made a member of the convention.’ 


On the whole, we have been gratified by the perufal of Mr. 
Fennell’s book, though we mutt caution our readers, that it is 
to be received with that degree of allowance which muft be 
made for every party publication. We could have wifhed that 
our author had indulged lefs ia declamation, “and only given a 
plain narrative of facts. Such facts as he had to defcribe are 
fufficiently horrible, without exaggeration or embellifhment, 
We were alfo frequently tempted to regret-our author’s rage 
for political fpeculation, with which he frequently interrupts 
the mott interefling parts of the narrative, 





A Narrative of the Proceedings relative ta the Sufpenfion of the 
King of the French, on the 10th of Auguff, 1792. By Ff, 
B. LY Aumont. Sve. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 1792. , 


I* we thought it neceflary to caution our readers againit givs 
ing unlimited credit to the ftatement of Mr. Fennell, we 
find it equally neceilary to repeat the fame-caution with ref- 
pect to the prefent pamphlet. As thé former was f{trongly 
ariftocratic, fo this is in the extreme of democratic phrenzy. 
it would, indeed, be a libel on the juftice and humanity of 
the French nation to believe, with this.author, that the aéts of 
a faction, in Auguft. and September, were:the.aéts of the 
whole people ; and it is a libel-on the common-fenfe of .Eng- 
lifhmen to fuppofe that they can receive impheitly the incon- 
filtencies with which this publication abounds.: a 
We.cannot believe that martha} Luckacr would-be:guilty of 
. po a falfe. 
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a falfehood to fcreen M. Fayette, when it was manifeftly his 
interef? to take part with the Jacobins againft that general, We. 
cannot believe M. Petion to be an immaculate magiftrate, 
when by the confeffion of this author he was fully aware of 
the tumults previous to the roth of Auguft, arid yet took no 
means to prevent them. We cannot believe that the ci devant 
body guard were at the /ame moment at Coblentz and in the 
Tuilleries. We cannot believe that the king and queen were 
totally unconcerned when in the utmoft danger, and in the 
hands of their avowed enemies. Wecannot believe, that no 
pillage was committed in the Tuilleries by the mob; nor can 
we poflibly afhx any credit to the ftory, that one of the cellars 
under the court was filled-with torches £ deftined to fet fire to 
Paris.’ ms ae 

When anauthor produces fuch affertions as thefe—when hein. 
fults the mild and too gentle character of Louis XVI. by term- 
ing him: ¢ a cannibal whofe appetite would have been increaf- 
ed if his meals had been ferved up in the reeking fkulls of the 
citizens.” When we meet with fuch epithets in every page as 
¢ Auftrian panther,’ ‘ knights of the dagger,’ &c. When the 
gallant La Fayette is called a coward and a robber, furely the 
candid part of mankind will receive fuch a narrative with many 
grains of allowance. 





JA Reply to Mr. Burke’s Inveéive againft Mr. Cooper, and Mr. 
Watt, in the Houfe of Commons, on the 30th of April, 1792. 
By Thomas Cooper. 8vo. 25. Johnfon. 1792. 


A S far as this pamphlet is to be confidered as a defence of 
the purity of Mr. Cooper’s intentions, we are not dif- 
pofed to contradict his affertions, or queftion his veracity; as 
ar as it is a defence of the Jacobin Club, they have by their 
proceedings in Auguft and September laft furnifhed the beft 
anfwer to it themfelves: and, indeed, we believe that the ex- 
ample of the French has acted in this country as a complete 
aniidote to the epidemic rage of innovation. 

Mr. Cooper’s work is ftrongly tin€tured with the abfurd 
philofophy of the age, which grounds every thing on habit, 
without yates | any thing to paflion; and which, by fuppof- 
jng man a machine, concludes, that he may be as mechani- 
es acted upon as any of the common inftruments which are 
employed in our manufactories. Allowing for this prejudice, 
and for the excurfivenefs of a -warm and enthufiaitic imagina- 
tion, the author is deficient neither in good fenfe nor in know- 
ledge ; and we muft confefs that he has pointed out with great 
judgment fome of the defects of our government, though nei= 
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ther he nor the French appear as yet to have difcoyered the 
proper remedies. ‘The following obfervations are juft and 
feafonable : 


_© The fyftem of the former court of France (like that of every 
court unchecked by the influence of the people), was war, and 
even in this country we have been abfardly and impioufly taught 
to {peak of the French as of our zarural enemies. As if the bene- 
volent Author of nature had purpofely fown the feeds of perpetual 
difcord between his common offspring! But the idea is blaf- 
phemy : if we have been enemies, we have been, not natural, but 
artificial enemies. By nature we are brethren as well as neigh- 
hours; by the intrigues of courts and of minifters, we have been 

mutually beaits of prey. The French, firlt of all, faw the folly 
and the wickednefs of this long-continued fyftem of periodical 
hoftility and inarling peace. “Phey have faid «* We will be your 
enemies no longer; it neither fuits our intereft or our inclination : : 
we fee at length, that in this mutual ftate of animofity between 
nations, the authors of our evils are the gainers by them, while 
the fword, and the famine, and the pettilence, are the wretched 
lot of the deluded people.”-—-Much to ticir honour, the Revolu- 
tion Society of London were the firft to offer their congratula- 
tions to the French on the adoption of this fyltem of benevolence 
and peace. And much, as I think, to their honour, the Society of 
Manchefter have trodden in the fame path, and expreffed the fame 
fentiments,’ 





‘, But what muft be the complexion of that man’s mind, who 
can be irritated to a degree of political infanity at thefe expref- 
fions of friendfhip and benevolence towards our neighbours and 
fellow creatures! who fickens at the thought of perpetual peace 
and fraternal union between rival nations! who entertains no 
fentimenis of compaffion, but for the rich and the great, the kings, 
and the nobles of the earth! who can conzemplste without emo- 
tion the pro{pect of bloodfhed and devafiation among millions of 
the devoted vitims of pride and defpotifm, and who bewails with 
feminine lamentation, the lofs of a nickname or a gewgaw, the 
broken play- things of a puerile nobility. ! who feems to negerd 
the pecple as fit only for the goad, and the whip, and the f; {pur § 
for labour without iptermiflioa, in peace; for flaughrer withdut 
commiferation, i in war—And who, blafpheming again human 
nature itfelf, impioufly terms the great ma(s of mankind, the fwin- 
ifp take Day 4 





‘ The unfeeling /yfematic devafation | of the hiiman race, which 
thi 5 clafs of beings have unremitting ly and unrelentingly purfued, 
35. almof incredibi« seven to thofe wha read with afonifhment the 
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undeniable evidence of fats which compofe the bulk of ancient 
and modern hiftory. All the fancied utility of monarchs and mo- 
narchy, from the beginning of time to the prefent hour, is un- 
equal to the mafs of evil occafioned by the fovereigns of Europe 
colledtively within this half century, “or even-comparable in extent 
to the evident diminution of human happinefs, at prefent medi- 
tated by the combination of European deipois, royal and noble, 
againft the liberties of Poland and France.’ 


The profeffion of arms itfelf is very properly a fubje& # 


Mr. Cooper’s animadverfion. 


‘ Were it not that thought and reflection are either totally laid 
afide, or feduloufly fuppreffed, how can we account for a man be- 
coming a /e/dier 2 For in the eye of reafon and refle&tion, what 
is a foldier? A perfon who profeffes to renounce all free-agency, 
to have no will of his own,.and to fubmit himfelf, body and mind, 
to the will of another—whofe particular trade it is to hold himfelf 
in readinefs to put his fellow-creature to death, whether friend 
or enemy, citizen or foreigner, at the command of another, with- 
Out enquiring into the reafon or propriety of the command; (for 
the profeflional creed, the fum and fubftance of a foldier’s duty, is 
implicit obedience; it is his bufinefs to a, and he permits his com~ 
mander to ¢hizz for him)—who is contented to abjure all family 
comfort and domeftic fociety—who gives up the charaéter of a 
citizen for the more honourable title, as he is taught to deem it, 
of his majetty’s /ervant—who in his duty to his commander, finks 
all concern for his duty to his country, being denied the right of 
inveftigating the propriety of the orders he receives—-who on his 
entrance into this voluntary ftate of permanent fervitude, renounces 
the boaft and pride of an Englifhman, fhe trial by jury, and fab- 
mits to the judgment, not of his equals, who could feel for his 
fituation when accufed, but of his fuperiors, who decide too fre- 
guently on offences which they never can experience the tempta- 
tion tocommit. The punifhments of a foldier are fevere and de- 
grading; his duties fervilely obedient: and, to crown the whole, 
his wages far too finall for comfortable fubfiftence, and below the 
common average of an induftrious day labourer, Thus renounc- 
ing his duties as a man, and his rights as an Englifhman--thus 
living in a perpetual ftate of mental degradation—always ill paid 
in proportion to his labour, and frequently ill provided when his 
daily tafk is over—cajoled with the title of ‘ gentleman,’ that 
his vanity may be made fubfervient to the intereft of his employ- 
ers—and flogged like a flave when he deferts from a profeffion 
which a man of {pirit and refie€&tion can with dificulty approve-—~ 
he lives, uncomfortably to himfelf, and unprofitably to the com- 
munity—a character hardly to be blamed, but much to be pitied. 
J have no doubt whatever but the time approaches, when the na- 
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tions of Europe will fee their true intereft in the mild fyitem of 
peace on earth and good will toward men, and that a: foldier will 
be unneceffary and unknown.’ 





oe 


An Account of the Manner in which the Perfons confined in ihe 
Prifons of Paris were tricd and put to Death, on the 2d and 
3d of September lafi. By an Eye-Witnefs. 8vo. 1s. Stock- 
dale. 17G2. 


Biter 11S Account, which in the original is called § The Thirty- 
eight Hours Agony of M. Jourgniac St. Meard,’ is truly 
affeCting. It is divided into four periods, the titles of which 
are expreflive of the author’s progre five fufferings, viz. Four- 
teen Hours at the Committee of Infpection.—Ten Days at the 
Abbey. —- i he Beginning of my Agony of Thirty- eight Hours. 
—The lait Crifis of my Agony. I 
When the author was introduced to the prifon, he was ac- 
commodated with the bed of M. Dangremont, § whofe head 
had been cut off two days before. 


\ 


* On the fame day, and a: the very fame moment we were go- 
ing to fit down at table, M. Chantereine, colonel of the king’s 
boufhold, eftablifhed by the conftitution, ftabbed himfelf with a 
kuife in three places, after having faid, ** We are all doomed to 
be maflacred—my God, I am coming to thee!’’ He died two 
Minutes after,’ 


The following fpecimen will afford fome idea of the alarms 


to which thefe wretched prifoners were fubjected on the dread- 
ful fecond of September 


« At half pait two, the terrifying noife of the people was fright- 
fully increafed by the noife of the drums beating to arms, by the 
three alarm-guns which were fired, and by the alarm-bell, which 
was heard on every fide. During thefe moments of te:ror, we 
faw three carriages pafs, accompanied by innumerable crowds of 
men* and women, crying out like furies, 2 /a force, a la force, 
meaning to flaughter. ‘Thefe carriages were driven to the cloif- 
‘ter of the abbey, which had been converted into prifuns for the 
“priefts. “ ‘In an inftant afterwards, we heard that ali tie biihops 
and the other’priefts had been maffacred, who, according to the 
term, had been folded there. 

* About four o’clock. —The dreadful fhrieks ofa man, whom 
“they were hacking with a fabre, drew us to the window of the 
“turret, ‘from whence we faw, oppofite to the gate of our prifon, 
the body of a man ftretched out dead upon tie ¢ round j ; IMMeCe 
diately afterwards another was maffacred, and {fo cp 


-- ‘ Between 
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in the Prifons of Paris sere tried and put to Death. Gx 


* Between one maffacre and another, we heard thefe words un, 
der our'windows: “* We muft not let one of them efcape; they 
muft all be put to death, and efpecially thote who are in the 
chapel, where there are none but confpirators.’ 

<‘It was of us they were fpeaking ; and I tit Ineed not fay, 
that we frequently withed for the happinefs of thofe who were fhut 
up in the mot gloomy’ dungeons,’ ; 


Or the manner in which the shies were conducted, 'a firigle 
extract will fufficiently inform our readers. 


f By the light of two torches I beheld the dreadful tribunal, 
which was to decide on my life or death. The prefident, ina 
grey ‘coat, with a hanger by his fide, ftood leaning againft a table; 
on which were papers, an ink-ftand, pipes, and fome bottles. 
‘There were ten perfons round this table, fome fitting, fome ftand- 
ing; two of whom were in waiftcoats with aprons on; others were 
fleepirg upon benches. ‘Iwo men, in fhirts all over blood, with 
hangers in their hands, guarded the door of the chamber; an old 
turnkey had his hand on the bolts; three men were holding be- 
fore the prefident a prifoner, who appeared to be about 60 years 
of age. 

‘ IT was placed in a corner of the room; my keepers croffed 
their hangers over my breaft, and told me, that if I made the 
léaft attempt to get away they would ftab me. Upon looking about 
for my Provence friend, i faw two national guards prefent to the 
prefident a petition from the fetion of La Croix Rouge, on behalf 
ef the prifoner before him. He told them, that petitions in fa- 
vour of traitors were ufelefs ; upon which the prifoner exclaimed, 
‘© It is horrible! Your judgment is an affaflination :”? to which 
the prefident replied, *‘ 1 wafh my hands of it. Take away M. 
Maillé.” No fooner were the words pronounced than they pufh- 
ed him into the ftreet, where I faw him maffacred through the 
opening of the door of the prifon.’ 


It is unneceflary to add, that M. Jourgniac was himfelf for- 
tunate enough to efeape by the favour of a federé, and the 
partiality of one of his judges. The refpectful manner in which, 
after his acquittal, he was conducted home by the mob, is a 
fufficient illuftration of the judgement we have already given, 
that the whole was thé work of a bloody faction, who acted 
on the fears and prejudices of the people; and that, in good 
hands, the French nation might be led to every thing great 
and honourable. 


Leflures 
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LeGiures on Civil and Religious Liberty: with Refiefiene 
_ on the Conftitutions of France and England; and on the vio- 
lent Writers, who have diftinguifhed themfelves in the Contro- 
werfy about their comparative Goodne/s 3 and particularly on 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Paine. To which are added, two Ser- 
mons, on the © Influence of Religion on the Death of good 


Men? By the Rev. D. Williamfon. 8vo: 6s. Boards. 
Johnfon. 1792. | | 


7 E are informed by an Advertifement to this work, that 

the centenary commemoration of the Britifh conftitution 
gave the author an occafion to deliver two difcourfes on civil 
and religious liberty. Since that time, his obfervations on thofe 
importants fubjects have been carried to a length far exceeding 
his original defign, and are almoft entirely different, in re{pect 
both of fentiment and compofition, from the former difcourfes. 
He has, however, thought proper to retain the title of Lec- 
tures, as the work, though not relating to the duties of Chrif- 
tianity, is employed on {peculations which are intimately con- 
nected with the propagation of the Gofpel, no lefs than with 
the temporal happinefs of mankind. a 

The plan purfued by the author in thefe Lectures is, rft, 
To give a brief account of the ftate of Great Britain at the time 
of the Revolution. 2dly, ‘To delineate and vindicate the prin- 
ciples of liberty on which it refts.. 3dly, To confider the happy 
confequences of that fignal event; and, laftly, to apply the 
whole to the bufinefs of the day which had been allotted by 
Mr. Williamfon and his auditors, as well as others, for the 
purpofe of commemoration. 

The wide fcope which the author propofes for his excurfion, 
necefiarily leads him into a minute detail of the government 
of James, from his acceflion to the throne. ‘The outrageous 
conduct of that infatuated prince is already too well known to 
our readers to require any remark on the fubject. The account 
of it given by Mr. Williamfon is confiftent with hiftoricak 
evidence. In refpeét of the principles of liberty eftablithed 
by the Revolution, and the happy confequences of that national 
- deliverance from the horrors of arbitrary power, they are like- 
wife objects, which, being unqueftionable, cannot now ftand 
in need of any elucidation. We hall, however, lay before 
our readers a fhort extract, exemplifying the manner in which 
this author conducts his political obfervations. 


‘ The reign of James exhibits the very fame example of reli- 
gious tyranny, and the fame illegal attempts to give the Catholic 
religion the fuperiority, which his brother had made without fuc- 
cefs. It is remarkable that both thefe princes, each with the per- 
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Severance fuited to his charaéter, while their hands were’ yet reek. 
ing with the blood of Proteftant fubjeds, fet themfelves up for 
the defenders of toleration. * So ftrong was their attachment to 
‘popery, that in order to fhelter it under religious indulgence, until 
it fiould have acquired the complete afcendant, they were willing 
to fufpend: for a feafon; their favourite ainufement ‘of murdeting 
the Non-cohformifls ; promifing themfelvesinodoubt an amplere- 
compenfe.for the time they had loft, in the luxury of their future 
banquets. ~ I cannot conclude thefe obfervations on the religious 
tyranny-exercifed before the Revolution, without thewing by an 
example, how much the fympathy of religious fentiments tends to 
beget, even in the minds of wife and moderate men, commiflera- 
tion for the flightelt retributions fuftered: by the vileft perfons ; 
though I am far from fuppofing that fuch inftances are to be found, 
only.in one party. They are abundantly frequent among the pref= 
byterians, and among all other religious denominations. A 
hearty zeal for the peculiarities of a party, often determines the 
whole’ of -a man’s religious and moral character. Bifhop Burnet 
informs;us of the inhuman villanies, by which an epifcopal church 
was planted, and, for the fpace of twenty-eight years, fupported 
-in Scotland. The clergy of that church were, according to his 

own account of them, moftly compofed of the worthlefs and def- 
picable-wretches the kingdom could afford; and the fhare they had 
in directing thofe barbarities, he confeffes was very great. About 
the time of the Revolution, they were overpowered by the people 
they had fo long.oppreifed, and the bifhop complains grievonfly, 
of their being carried round their parifhés in mock proceffions. 
Should a fet of Prefbyterian clergy, though of much faiter cha- 
racters, a€t the fame part among the Flcttentots of Africa, upon 
pretence of converting them to the Chriftian religion, I fhould 
not be forry, if inflead of carrying them about the country in 
mock proceffions, the Natives carried them to the fea in a real one, 
and delivered them over to the mercy of thofe waves, which had 
aiways been more compaffionate than theimfelves. 

‘ The Revolution brought to a foleimn decifion, that moft im- 
portant of all controverfies, the rights of the people. It muft, 
therefore, be confidered as one of thofe interefting events, the hif- 
tory of mankind prefents to the human race, for their ftudy and 
admiration. It eftablifhed a conftitution, ‘the parts of which are 
better digefted than any government known to theancients. The 
difpofition it has made of power, 1s contrived with equal wifdom 
to preferve the conftitution itfelf, and the happinefs of thofe for 
whom it was framed. ‘The boundaries of king and people being 
diftin&ly marked, and the limits gencrally known, that appetite 
for arbitrary power, which gave rife to fo many perfecutions, is 
now oppofed i-y reftraints which it carinot overcome; and, haps 
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pily for the peace of fociety, and for the honour of religion, that 
_unnatural affociation, by which the doctrines of Chriftianity were 
enforced on the temporal punifhments of Judaifm, has been fuffi- 
ciently expofed. The confciences of men have recovered the en- 
_joyment of thofe rights, of which they were unjultly deprived.” 


. "The application which the author makes of his narrative 
-and remarks, may; like-the preceding part of the Leétures, be 
“confidered as ‘uninéceffarily diffufe, and, in: fome places, even 
“declamatory’; but they appear to be di€tated by a genuine re- 
gard to religion, and contain many excellent moral precepts, 
‘inculcated -both with {trong argument, amd earnetft. exhorta- 
- tions. ; situ Y ., Nev 
: The Refle&tions on the conftitutions of France and England 
- relate, in what refpeéts the former of thefe countries, to the 
-oerude and fugitive fyftem of government compofed by the 
«constituent affembly. From the general love of liberty, which 
‘feems to antmate-the prefent writer, it maybe natural that he 
fhould rejoice at-the abolitior of arbitrary power 3 but we 
muft be of opinion, that he has engaged prematurely in com- 
‘ pofing his eulogium of a government, which its inherent de- 
fe&s, exclufive of its: inftability, evince it to have been defti- 
~ tute of fuch principles as could fecure any permanent duration. 
A great part of the author’s Refle€tions confifts of remarks on 
- thofe of Mr. Burke, and the feditious production of Paine; 
. the former of whom he accufes of indifcriminate and violent 
invective, and the latter he condemns with the warmeft cen- 
fure, intermixed with farcafm and reproach. ‘The following 
- extract will-give our readers an idea of his fentiments on the 


fubje&. 


« Mr. B. attacked with the mof wanton abufe, the national af- 
fembly and the new conftitution of France. Mr, P. anfwered, and 
an{wered him according to his folly, by attacking the conftitution 
of England. The firft, even in his cenfures, preferved fomething 
of the language and of the manners of a gentleman. The 
fecond with his rude hand prefumed to touch, and with his coarfe 
and bealily habits to violaie a conftitution, which, foran hundred 
years, has diffufed liberty over an extenfive empire, and diffufed 
it with a purity and with an equality, totaily unknown to the moft 
celebrated republics of antiquity. To the mind of fuch a clown 
it would not occur, that from the liberty of Britons, the liberty 

_ of Frenchmen, and even of Americans, had originally come: that 
the principles of the revolution he profaned, had condu&ed them 
to the revolutions he adored. That nothing noble might efcape 
the unhallowed touch of this barbarian, the Revolution, king Wil- 
liam, the Proteftant fucceffion in the princes of the Brunfwick line, 


the houfe of peers, the houfe of commons, the adminiftration, 
the 
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the oppofition; Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, were all moft plentifully be- 
{fpattered with his compofition of ordure and affafostida. Had he 
only written againf the conftitution of England, there had been 
the lefs reafon to quarrel with him, as this, perhaps, was the only 
method in his power to doit any fervice. But the misfortune was, 
he did the caufe of liberty an irreparable injury, by appearing as 
an advocate for it. By this aét of temerity, he in a great mea- 
fure deftroyed the advantage which that caufe muft, in the end, 
have gained from Mr. B.’s reflections. I count nothing upon the 
fiercenefs of thofe who are the difciples of them both. When 
paffion fhall no longer agitate the minds of men, when prejudices 
fhall be obliterated, the violence of party-fpiric will be renrem- 
bered, though it be no longer felt ; and to whatfoever fide the {cale 
of that violence inclined, the injury will fall. 

‘ If any Diffenter fhall think that thofe enermities, by which 
Mr. Paine’s pamphlet is particularly marked for his own, are, in 
any degree, palliated by the difapprobation he expreffes of the teft 
aét, and by two or three juft obfervations on religious liberty, I 
fhall be forry for it. I fhall be forry to fee the wretched obftinacy 
of party-fpirit. I fhall be forry to fee its imfatuation. It is not 
from Mr. B.’s letters againftthe French revolution, that civil; or that 
religious liberty has any thing to fear. It is not from Mr. P. that 
they have any thing tohope. The extravagance of his principles 
is a thoufand times more pernicious to this noble -caufe, than: the 
bittereft inve&tives of its enemies. The laft are the medicine of 
liberty : the firft is its poifon. Such a feaeme of principles,’ with 
fuch a mode of propagating them, muft excite horror in the breaft 
of every reafonable and moderate man. To have the friends of 
reform lifted under his banners, is the very thing its enemies with 
moit. They know that thofe vifionary projects muft defeat every 
fober plan of reformation, ‘They know that Britons will never, in 
the moments of cool reflection, do fro choice, what Frenchmen 
have done from neceflity : that they will oppofe every innovation, 
rather than have every thing changed.— With his projects, the con- 
ititution of France by no means correfponds. Their monarchy and 
their hereditary fucceffion are contrary to the freaks of his enthu- 
fiaim. We have accordingly been told in the newfpapers, that 
fince the king left Paris, he has entered into a cabal of feditious 
republicans, to embroil the affairs of the kingdom. And yet it 
may be hard to blame a man becaufe he underitands his own cha- 
rater. It is only in ftorms and tempefts, when every thing light 
and vile flies with the wind, that the chaff is appermoft. — It is 
not even in America that a government can be found toanf{wer his 
theories, though America be the fubjeét of his conftant panegyrics. 
This circumftance I might illuftrate, but I only mention it to its 
hcnour. There is another which will add little additional refp @ 
to that government, as it certainly can add no additional difgrace 
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to his conduét, or to his trifles. He has the impudence to tell us 
that the equal rights of mankind are the principle cf the govern- 
ment of a country, in which there are probably fome hundred 
thoufands of flaves.. This I confider, as almoft the greateft inf lt 
that has been committed on the common fenfe of mankind, fince 
the. world began.’ 3 
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“Mr. Williamfon appears to be equally a detérmined friend to 
civil arid religious liberty, and he, therefore, pleads with ftrong 
arguments again{ft the reftrictions of the Teft A&t, which he 
confiders not only as invidious and unneceflary, but peculiary un- 

juft. 

r The two Setmons, with which the volume concludes, are 
written with ability; and, though each be extended to more 
than, ordinary length, they keep awake’ the reader’s attention, 
by the juft‘o fervations, and the practical fentiments of reli- 
gion, with’ which they abound. 
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THB. Volume appears in-a more fplendid form, more beau- 
tifully printed, and on finer paper. Whether the other 
improvements “if fcience keep pace with the ornaments, ‘our 
readers muft judge from examining the different articles, of 

which we fhall proceed#a' give an account in the ufual manner. 
Art I. On the Ring’ of Saturn, and the Rotation of the 
fifth Satellite upon its Axis.: By William Herfchel, LL.D. 
F.R.S.—Mr. Herfchel’s aftronomical obfervations are always 
valuable. “The feparation of the ring of Saturn, which di- 
vides it into twounequal and concentric rings, is now fuily afcer- 
tained. ‘Theyvare fituated in one plane, a ttle, but probably 
not much, inclined to the equator of the planet, and are at 
fome diftance from each other: the diftance is eftimated at 
near 2513 miles. The utility of this feparation to the inhabitants 
of the planet is obvious, for tle {pace eclipfed by the ring muft 

confequently be lefs, and the difficulties felt, refpecéting the 

great degree of cohefion, which a fubf{tance fo broad and thin 
muft have, in order to remain unchanged, are neceflarily di- 
minifhed. Thete is, perhaps, a {mall but minute difference in 
the period of the rotation of the rings. Et remains to enquire 
whether this divifion is permanent and fteady, or whether the 
ring may not divide in different places, while the divifions do 
not extend through the whole circle: in more familiar Jan- 
guage, whether it may not be occafionally fplit, rather than 
uniformly and permanently divided. ‘The obfervations . dif« 
erent 
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Ferent aftronomers are adduced on this fubject, to which fome 
yemarks are added; and it is, from various confiderations, 
probable, that the ring is not very changeable. ‘The diameter 
of the ring to that of the earth is as 25.8914 to 1; and feems 
to. exceed 204,883 miles. The fifth fatellite of Saturn is 
found to make one complete revolution on its axis once in 79 
days, 7 hours, and 47 minutes. ‘The different parts of this 
fatellite vary like our moon in brightnefs, and its diftance, re 
duced to the mean diftance of Saturn, is 8’. 31.” 97. 

Art. If. Mifcellaneous Obfervations. By William Herf 
chel, LL. D. F. R. S. — The firft obfervation is an account 
of a {mall comet. The fecand is on the periodical appearance 
of » cetiy whofe period feems, from comparing different ob- 
fervations with thofe of the author, to be 331 days, 10 hours, 
19 minutes, though fubjeé to little occafional variations. The 
third obfervation relates to the difappearance of the fifty-fifth 
Hercules. It difappeared at fome time between the 11th of 
April 1782, and the 24th of May 1791. ‘The third contains 
an obfervation on the dark part of the moon, while totally 
eclipfed. Many bright luminous red points were remarkedy 
but their true fituation and their nature are not yet afcer- 
tained. 

Art. Ill, Expetiments and Obfervations on the Produétion 
of Light from diferent Bodies, by Heat and by Attrition. By 
Mr. Thomas Wedgwood ; communicated by Sir Jofeph Banks, 
Bart. P. R.S.—There is a confiderable inaccuracy in the views 
of the author of this paper; at leaft it feems to us, that a want 
of diftinction has confufed the whole, and we fhall ftate our 

ideas of the faéts, previous,to explaining the obfervations of 
Nir. Wedgwood. Phofphoric bodies are thofe that eniit light, 
after having been expofed to the fun’s rays, without the ap- 

plication of any additional heat, and without being decom- 

| qfed, or that emit light, by very {mall degrees of additional 

eat, without emitting any very fenfible heat in confequence 

of their decompofition. ‘Thofe that emit light and heat, dur- 

ing a more rapid decompolition, are more properly burned or 
calcined ; ; and the diftinction feems to lie in the quicknefs of . 

| the procefs, and the emiffion of fenfible heat. Mr. Wedg- 

wood premifes a fhort, and by no means a very accurate, hif- 

tory of the progrefs of our knowledge in that phenomenon, 

which he calls the phofphorifm of bodies, and then proceeds 

to his experiments on the light obtained by heat and by attri- 

tion. Two hard bodies rubbed together will, we well know, 

produce heat and light ; but the heat refembles that produced 

by ftriking a fteel with a flint, where the particles abraded are 

-heated and fufed. If, however, the body was not fufhciently 

hid to produce heat in this way, it was ona hot iron, 
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heated under the red point, and the light thus diffufed was 
examined. But this is not a phofphoric phenomenon ; for it 
is an inftance of decompofition by means of low degrees of 
heat, while, in the ftrictnefs of philofophical inveftigation, it 
fhould be confined to luminous phznomena only, and the en- 
quiries fhould be directed to thofe bodies which can abforb, 
and again emit light, or which can be decompofed by fepa- 
rating the light alone. We fhall now attend to our author’s 
experiments, and firft fele€t thofe bodies which become lumin- 
ous by heat. They are arranged.in the following order, ac- 
cording to the intenfity of their light. 


‘1. Blue fluor, from Derbyfhire, giving out a fetid fmell on 
attrition.—2z. Black and grey marbles, and fetid white marbles, 
from Derbyfhire. Common blue fluor, from Derbyfhire. Red 
feldfpat, from Saxony.—3. Diamond. Oriental ruby. Aerated 
barytes, from Chorley, in Lancafhire. Common whiting. Ice- 
Jandfpar. Seafhells. Moorftone, from Cornwall. White fluor, 
from Derbyfhire.—4. Pure calcareous earth, precipitated from an 
acid folution. Pure argillaceous earth (of allum). Pure filiceous 
earth. Pure new ‘earth, from Sydney Cove. Common mag- 
nefia. Vitriolated barytes, from Scotland. Stealites, from Corn- 
wall. Alabafter. Porcelain clay of Cornwall. Mother of pearl. 
Black flint. Hard white marble. Rock cryftal, from the Eaft 
Indies. White quartz. Porcelain. Common earthen ware. 
Whinitone. Emery. Coalafhes. Sea fand.—5. Gold, platina, 
filver, copper, ison, lead, tin, bifmuth, cobalc, zink. Preci- 
pitates by an alkali from acid folutions of. gold, filver, copper, 
iron, zink, bifmuth, tin, lead, cobalt, mercury, antimony, man- 
ganefe. Vitriolated tartar, cryftals of tartar, borax, alum, pre- 
vioufly exficcated. Seacoal. White paper, white linen, white 
woollen, in fmall pieces. White hair-powder. Deal faw-duft. 
Rotten-wood (not otherwife luminous). White afbettos: Red. 
irony mica. Deep red porcelain.—6. Antimony, nickel. Oils, 
lamp, linfeed, and olive, white wax, fpermaceti, butter, lumin- 
‘ous at and below boiling.’ 


The very appearance of this lift fhows that the phanomena 
are not thofe of phofphorifm, but of inflammation, where the 
feparation of light is rather an accidental than a neceflary cir- 
cumitance. Many of thefe fubftances will ftrike fire; and, 
when our author mentions: moorftone from Cornwall, he fhould 
have defcribed its ftate. Moorftone will often ftrike fire by 
attrition ; but it is of all the variations of cohefion, from al- 
moft a metallic hardnefs to that of a clay in the form of growan 
lay. The foctid limeftone is almoft a certain combination of 
a fofliul oil with the calcareous earth., 
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‘ The experiments on the light produced from different bodies 
by attrition, were chiefly made by rubbing in the dark two pieces 
of the fame kind againft each other: all that I tried, with a very 
few exceptions, were luminous by this treatment. The following 
is a lift of them, arranged in the order of the apparent intenfity of 
their light ; and asthe lights are either white, or fome fhade of 
red, I have affixed figures to denote thefe differences; (0) de- 
noting a pure white light; (1), the fainteft tinge of red, or flame- 
colour; (z), a deeper fhade of red; (3) and (4), ftill deeper 
thades. 

‘4. Colourlefs, tranfparent, oriental rock cryftal; and fil'ce- 
ous cryftals (0).—z. Diamond (0).—-3- White quartz, white 
femitranfparent agate (1).—4. White agate, more opake (2). Semi- 
tranfparent feld{pat, from Scotland (2). Brown opake feldfpar, 
from Saxony (4). Chert of a dufky white, from North Wales (3). 
-——5. Oriental ruby (4).——-6. Topaz, oriental fapphire (0). —7. 
Agate, deep coloured, brown and opake (4).—8. Clear, black. 
ih gun-flint (2),—g. Tawney femitranfparent flint (3).—-10. Un- 
glazed white bifcuit earthen ware (4).—- 11. Fine white porce- 
Jain (2).—12. Clear, blackifh gun-flint, made opake by heat (3). 
—13. Flint glafs (o).—14. Plate glafs; green bottle glafs (0). 
— 15. Fine hard loaf fagar (0). — 16. Moorftone, from Corn- 
wall (1), Corune, femitranfparent, from the Eaft Indies (1).— 
17. Iceland fpar (o).—-18. White enamel (2), Tobacco pipe (3), 
White mica (o).—19. Unglazed bifcuit earthen ware, blackened 
by expofing it, buried in charcoal in a clofe crucible, to a white 
heat (4).—20. Black vitreous mafs, made by melting together 5 
of fluor, 1 of lime, and fome charcoal powder (4).—z1. Fluor ; 
aerated and vitriolated barytes; white and black Derbythire 
marble ; calcareous fpar; cryftals of borax ; deep blue glafs; mo- 
ther of pearl.’ 


We need not follow our author in his remarks, which fhow, 
that he fees the diftin@tion we have made, but has confufed 
the whole by the introduction of the term phofphorifm.—The 
fecond part of his paper is publifhed; but it occurs in the fe- 
cond part of the volume. 

Art. IV. Experiments upon Heat. By Major-General Sir 
Benjamin Thompfon, Knt. F.R.5S. In a Letter to Sir Jofeph 
Banks, Bart. P. R, S.— We formerly noticed general {fir Benja- 
min Thomfon’s experiments on this fubject, and we mutt 
continue to praife rather the induftry, difplayed in his. re- 
fearches, than the accuracy of the conclufions. His objeét is 
to determine the conducting power of different bodies; in 
other words, to determine what covering is warmeft by afcer- 
taining its merit as a conductor of heat, for the worft conduc- 
tors muft confequently produce the warmeft cloathing. Aic 
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is known to be abad conduétor, and a toricellian vacuum is a 
much more mmpeniect one. Eider-down, beavers fur, raw 
filk, theeps wool, cotton-wool, and lint, conduét heat imper- 
fectly in their onder: ; E Sei doen is the worft; but the differ- 
ence was nat very confiderable. “The thicknefs of the cover- 
ing, as might be expected, increafed the warmth; but this 
does not depend on the denfity of the folid parts, for the deh- 
feft fubftances are not the warmeft, except in fome peculiar 
circumftances; while the warmth is in proportion, | for we may 
anticipate a little the explanation, to the numbcr of folid parts, 
interpofed between the body and the cooler medium, in a 
given {pace. We have faid the denfity was of little importance, 
except in peculiar circumftances, which are, when ‘the heat 
ofthe body is not much above that of medium. Theyexperiments 
with powders anfwered very nearly to thofe with the other 
fubitances mentioned; and the lighteft powders refifted the 
heat moft effectually. : 
' When fir Benjamin proceeds to the theory, he has 
not rendered the fubject iufliciently clear, nor do we think 
that he has feen the theory in its full extent. We mean not 
to leffen ir Benjamin Thomfon’s merit; and we fhall give his 
fyftem, in our own opinion at leaft, a little more explicitly. 
‘Lhe longeft and the fineft furs are the warmei{t; and this cir- 
eumftance of a fine fibre and loofe contexture feems to influ- 
ence the power of every kind of fubftancé in refifting the paf- 
fage of leat. Whether the fuperior attraction of the body for 
air rather than water has any effect, as our author fuppofes, 
we dare not fay; at leait the fuppofition is unnecefiary. In 
the bodies, juft defcribed, there are, ina given fpace, ‘a 
reater number of pa article °$ Of air, feparated by the fibres than 
in denfer bodies. Air is known to receive heat as imperfectly 
as it conducts the fame fluid, and from thefe two circumttances 
the effet is produced. T he heat of the body, communicated 
to the fibre applied to the fkin, muft be communicated to the 
interpofed air, to the contiguous fibre, to the air again, and 
fo infucceflion. ‘The difficulty of communication in each in; 
ftance retards the efcape of the heat, and the efcape is confe- 
quently difficult, in proportion to the particles of air interpofed; 
in other words, to the finenefs of the fubftance. In applying 
his fyftem to the explanation of cold pafling over fnow, the fea, 
&c. fir Benjamin does not advert to ane circumftance, that the 
winds pafling over inow are colder than the fnow. Heat feems 
to be conftantly abforbed by {now, as from the heat of the 
earth it tends to a folution. 
Art. V. A new Sufpenfion of the Magnetic Needle, intend- 
ed for the Difcovery of minute Quantities of magnetic At- 
traction ; alfo an Air Vane of great Senfibility; with new 
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Experiments on the Magnetifm of Iron Filings and Brafs. By 
the Rev. A. Bennet, F.R.S. Communic: ated by the Rey. 
Sir Richard Kaye, Bait. F.R.S.— The necdle, in this in- 
ftance, is fufpended by a fpider’s web, which, though twifted 
many'thoufand times by turning -the needle athxed to it, does 
not feem to have an elafticity fuficient to return to its for- 
mer ftate. A needle, fufpended in this way, is very fenfibly 
magnetic, fo fenfibly indeed as to require the greateft pre- 
cautions in the examination. Our author adds fome curious 
experiments with this inftrument: among the reft, we may 
remark, in confirmation of our former opinion, that pure brafs 
is not magnetic; and, though the magnetifm of iron-filings is 


increafed by effervefcing wid vitriolic acid, this is not owing ° 


to the inflammable air, which is not in itfelf magnetic. 

Art, VI. Part of a Letter from Mr. Michael Topping, to 
Mr. Tiberius Cavallo, F. R.S.—Mr. Topping in this article 
gives an account of his meafurement of a bafe line on the fea- 
ae on the coaft of Coromandel : it is incapable of abridg- 
ment. 

Art. VII. Defcription of Kilburn Wells, and Analyfis of 
their Water. By Mr. Joh. Godfr. Schmeifler. Communi- 
cated by Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. P. R.S.—The Kilburn wa- 
ter contains a pretty large proportion of fixed air, about half 
the quantity of hepatic air; vitriolated and muriated magnefia, 
with vitriolated natron. Thefe falts are the principal, though 
not the only ones, and they render the water {lightly laxative. 
The hepatic air is fufficient to tinge filyer, worn under the arm, 
after drinking the water. 

Art. VI. Obfervations on Bees. By John Hunter, Ef. 
F.R.S,;—Mr. Hunter’s communications are always ingenious 
and inftructing. Perhaps the account is a little too minute, and 
too much time is occafionally employed in diftinCtions of little 
real utility; yet, on the whole, the article before us may be 
confidered as truly valuable. . The bee is aa univerfal animal, 
and fortifies itfelf againft cold by forming its habitation for the 
winter. But, in general, it is injured by ‘llight cold and damp. 
The bee is found in every part of the known world, except, 
perhaps, in New Holland; but, even there, future travellers 


‘may difcover it, as they did j in the thickeft woods of America. 
Its heat is nearly that of the human body, ‘The animals unite 


in cluiters; and this is the common way of preferving their heat 
againft accidental cold, fora fingle bee becomes torpid by the cold 


ofa night, not unufual in fummer. Bees are exceedingly clean- 


ly, and feldom or never evacuate their excrement in the hive. 
To this the death of hives is in fome meafure owing, particular- 
ty i in the inftances mentioned by our author, when they feem 
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to have been confined by the vexatious attacks of a neighbour- 
ing wafp’s neft. 

The queen-bee is the mother, and the attachment of the 
hive is fuppofed to refemble that of young birds to the female 
that brings them up; for Mr. Hunter confiders the aCtions of 
bees not to proceed from defign, but from inftin€tive neceflity. 
The queen is only the conne€ting perfonage, and is fuppofed 
by no means entitled to the praife of works which depend on 
the inftinétive properties of the labourers. Swarming is fup- 
pofed to be an operation of neceflity, from want of room ; for 
if the hive be enlarged, {warming is prevented. 


‘The fwarm commonly confifts of three claffes; a female, or 
females, males, and thofe commonly called mules, which are fup- 
pofed to be of no fex, and are the labourers, the whole about two 
quarts in bulk, making about fix or feven thoufand. It is a quef- 
tion that cannot eafily be determined, whether this old ftock fends 
off entirely young of the fame feafon, ard whether the whole of 
their young ones, or only part. As the males are entirely bred in the 
fame feafon, part go off; but part muft ftay, and moft probably it 
is fo with the others. They commonly come off in the heat of the 
day, often immediatel,» after a fhower; who takes the lead I do 
not know, but fhould fuppofe it was the queen. When one goes 
off they all immediately follow ; and fly about, feemingly in great 
confufion, although there is one principle actuating the whole: 
they foon appear to be direéted to fome fixed place; fuch as the 
branch of a tree or bufh, the cavities of old trees, holes of houfes 
Jeading into fome hollow place ; and whenever the ftand is made, 
they all immediately repair te it, till they are all colleted. But 
it would feem, in fome cafes, that they had not fixed upon any 
refting place before they came off; or if they had, that they were 
either difturbed, if 1t wasnear, or that it wasat a great diltance; for, 
after hovering fome time, as if undetermined, they fly away, 
mount up into the air, and go off with great velocity. When they 
have fixed upon their future habitation, they immediately beginto 
make their combs, for they have the materials within themfelves. 
I have reafon to believe that they fill their crops with honey when 
they come away; probably from the ftock in the hive. I killed 
feveral of thofe that came away, and found their crops full, while 
thofe that remained in the hive had their crops not near fo full : 
fome of them came away with farina on their legs, which I cone 
ceive to be rather accidental, I may juit obferve here, that a 
hive commonly fends off two, fometimes three fwarms in a fum- 
mer; but that the fecond is commonly le/s than the firft, and the 
third lefs than the fecond; and this laft has feldom time to pro- 
vide for the winter: they fhall often threaten to fwarm, but do 
not; whether the'threatening is ewing to too many bees, and their 
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not {warming is owing to there being no queen, T do not know. 
Ig fometimes happens that the fwarm fhall go back again ; bat in 
fuch inftances I have reafon to think that they have loft their 
queen; for the hives to which their fwarm have come back do not 
fwarm the next warm day, but fhall hang out for a fortnight or 
more, and then fwarm; and when they do, the {warm is com- 
monly much larger than before, which makes me fufpect that they 


waited for the queen that was to have gone off with the next 
{warm.’ 


The wax, in Mr. Hunter’s cpinion, is not formed from the fa- 
rina, but a fecreted fluid from between the {cales of the under- 
fide of the belly. Itis,however, occafionally mixed with the farina 
to form the sual efpecially in the lower parts of the cell. 
Mr. Hunter deferibes the comb particularly, and fhows that it 
is not conftructed with the mathematical precifion which fome 
have pretended to findin it and in the cells. The royal cells, as 
they are called, are by no means, in his opinion, adapted to 
the fhape of the queen-bee. ‘The ufe of the combs is chiefly 
for the young, fince, if the queen is loft, no combs are made, 
though honey is collected. The hornet makes combs, but 
collects no honey. Mr. Hunter defcribes the mode of laying 
the eggs, the appearance of the maggot, its ftate of chryfalis, 
and its laft transformation to a nymph: the whole procefs em- 
ploys about fifteen days ; and the bee-bread, which he fhows. 
pretty clearly is formed from the farina of dow ers, is the food 
of the maggot, for it is found in the ftomach of the maggot, 
and is not collected, when from want of a ge there is no 
increafe expected. About Auguf, when the queen is im- 
pregnated, the males are teized by the other bees, and their 
natural period feems to be haftened by this ungrateful treat- 
ment. ‘The queen-bee has been the fubjeét of numerous dif- 
quifitions. Mr. Hunter examines the deicriptions of Schirach, 
and Wilhelmi and Riem, whofe accounts are not fupported by 
his experiments. The whole defcription of Schirach, re{pect- 
ing the queen, he pretty plainly infinuates to be imaginary. 
The breeding of a queen, the reafon of there being one only, 
and the circumftances which lead to the creation of another, | he 
has not explained. It is among the mytteries which time and 
farther attention muft elucidate. The male-Dees | ave their hay- 
pier moments in the early part of the feafon: they are ex- 
empted from labour, feemingly from, the trouble of collefting 
their own food, and appear to fly about for amufement only. 
The labouring-bees are ‘the moft numeyous, and fome fwarms 
confift, by computation, of nearly gooo. ‘Thefe are the in- 
fects that we fee on flowers, and whofe {ting we feel; yet, in 
their own contefts, they feem only to ufe their pincers, very 
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sarely the fting: one inftance only occurred to Mr. Hunter, 
where the offending bee was {tung in the mouth. The bee 

offefies not only a itomach, but a craw, from whence the ho- 
ney collected is regurgitated into the ftore, a part only pafling 
into the ftomach for its own nourifhment. The reft of its vii- 
cera are defcribed at fome length, with great clearnefs and 
precifion. Bees, our author. thinks, have five fenfes, fight, 
teeling, tafte, fmell, andhearing. Of the fmell there is only 
fome doubt; but the facts adduced render it highly probable. 
Bees have a voice, independent of the noife made by their 
wings: it is fhrili and peevith. When going to fwarm, it is 
the fame with the lower A of the treble. The male and fe- 
male parts are next defcribed ; but the following circumitances, 
refpeCting the impregnation of the eyg in the filk-worm, are 
too curious to be overlooked or mutilated. 


‘ Firft, many of the ova are completely formed, and covered 
with a hard fhell, before copulation: fecondly, the animals are a 
vaft while in the, act of copulation : and thirdly, the bags at the 
aaus are filled during the time of copulation. From the firft ob- 
fervation it appears, that the egg can receive the male influence 
through the hard or horny part of the fhell. .To know how far 
the whole, or only a part of the eggs, were impregnared by each 
copulation, I made the following experiments. I took a female 
juft emerged out of her cell, and put a male to her, and allowed 
them to be connected their full time. They were in copulation 
ten hours. I then put her into a box by herfelf, and when fhe 
faid her eggs, I numbered the different parcels as the laid them, 
Viz. I, 2, 3, 4, 53 thefe eggs I preferved, and in the fummer 
following, I perceived that the No. 5, was as prolific as the 
No. 1; fo that this one copulation was capable of impregnating 
the whole bigod: and therefore the male influence muft go either 
along the oviduct its whole length, and impregnate the incomplete 
eggs, as well as the ccmplete, which appears to me not likely ; 
or thofe not yet formed were impregnated from the refervoir in 
the act of laying: for I conceived that thefe bags, by containing 
femen, had a power of impregnating the egg as it paffed along 
to the anus, jultas it traverfed the mouth of the duct of commu- 
nication. | 
_ © Finding that eggs completely formed could be impregnated 
by the femen, and alto finding that the before-mentioned bag was 
a refervoir for the femen till wanted, I wifhed next to difcover if 
they could be impregnated from the femen of this bag; but as 
this muft be done without the act of copulation, I conceived it 
proper, firft, to fee whether the ova of infeéts might be impreg- 
nated without the natural act of copulation, by applying the male 
femen over the ova, juft as they were laid. The following ex 
periments were made on the filk-meth : 
| € EXFE« 
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‘ExPERIMENT I, 


* I took a female moth, as foon as fhe efcaped from her pod, 
and kept her carefully by herfelf, upon a clean card, till fhe bes 
gan to ley; then I took males that were ready for copulation, 
opened them, expofed their feminal duéts, and after cutting into 
thefe, collected their femen with a hair pencil: with this femen I 
covered the ova, as foon as they paffed out of the vagina. The 
card with thefe eggs, having a written account of the experiment 
upon it, I kept in ‘a box by itfelf. In the enfuing feafon, eight 
of the ova hatched at the fame time with others naturally impreg- 
nated. Thus. then, I afcertain that the eggs could be impreg- 

nated by art after they were laid, 
© The eva laid by females that had not been impregnated did 
not itick where they were laid: fo that the femen would appear 
not only to impregnate the ova, but alfo to be the means of ate 
taching them. 

‘ To know whether that bag in the female filk-moth, which 
increafed at the time ef copulation, was filled with the femen of 
the male, 1 made the following experiment. 


‘“ExPERIMENT II, 


« I took a female moth, as foon as fhe had efcaped from the 
pod, and kept her on a card till fhe began to lay. I then took 
females that were fully impregnated before they began to lay, and 
diffected out that bag which I fuppofed to be the receptacle for the 
maie femen, and wet.ing a camel-hair pencil with this matter, co- 
vered the ova as foon as they paffed out of the vagina. Thefe 
ova were laid carefully on the clean card, and kept till the enfuing 
feafon, when they all hatched at the fame time with thofe natur- 
ally impregnated. 

‘ This proves that this bag is the receptacle for the femen, and 
gradually decreafes as the eggs are laid.’ 


The fting of the bee our author next defcribes ; but is unable 
to account for the depth of the wound made, when its power 
of refiftance is fofmall. Perhaps, in its ftru€ture, fome con- 
trivance may occur, which at the time increafes that power. 
It may begellular, and the cells filled with a fluid; the poifon 
may diftend it, or other caufes may increafe its force. The 
duration of the life of a bee is not known: the comb, at leaft, 
is not Calculated to ferve the purpofe many years, for the cells 
are filled gradually with the excrements of the maggot, and its 
filken lining. 

A Letter to Dr. Blagden from Mr. Marfden: follows, cor- 
recting a little error in his chronology of the Hindoos. ‘The 
xra of Bikramajit commences, he finds, in the fifty-feventh 

year 
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year before Chrift, inftead of the fifty-fixth, and the year 1847 
correfponds with the year of our Lord 1760. 

The Meteorological Journal concludes the volume. The 
year was cold, for the degrees 78° and 80° were certainly in- 
fluenced by accidental circumftances. The higheft point feems 
to be 72°, and the loweft 21°. The barometer was from 
30.58 to 28.18. ‘The mean heat of April was 51.9. The 
rain only 15.310; but the Society obferve, that their rain- 
guage is defective, and experiments are now making to deter- 
mine the caufe, as well as, if poflible, the amount of the defi- 
ciency. 





Of the Origin and Progrefs of Language. Vol. VI. 8v0. 65. 
Boards. Cadell, 1792. . 


OUR literary Neftor cannot leave the favourite heroes of his 
youthful days. He continues ta expatiate on the merits 
of thofe, whofe abilities and attainments men, as they now 
are, cannot imitate, even at a diftance. But the work is 
drawing to aconclufion, and we own that we regret it. The 
arrulity of a learned and a refpectable old man cannot 
difpleafe; and, though we fometimes feel a wearinefs, an en- 
nut, which we have not perhaps fuficiently concealed, creep 
over us; though a little indignation at the difrefpe€tful, we 
may add ungrateful, treatment we have received, will fometimes 
appear, yet lord Monboddo we mutt {till efteem for learning 
and abilities. We flatter ourfelves that, if any thing fo mo- 
dern as 2 Review ever reached him, he would not have been 
difpleafed at the manner in which he has appeared in our 
Journal. Our readers may not, however, have time or op- 
portunities to recur to the different articles on the previous vo- 
lumes, fo that we fhall add a fhort account of the author’s 
lan. | 
In the three firft volumes, lord Monboddo examined the 
Origin of Language, which he fuppoted to be wholly artifi- 
cial, He explained both the matter and form of language, 
comparing different languages, and ihowing in what they F 
verally excelled or were defective, and giving the palm, with 
great reafon and propriety, to the Greck, which h@confidered 
as the moft perfect work of man, originally contrived on fci- 
entific principles, adjufled in all its parts, its infle@tions and 
combinations, by the niceft rules of metaphyfics. His fyftem 
we have undoubtedly, on different grounds, in various places 
of our Journal, oppofed, and it is not our defign again to fit 
in judgment on it. ‘This part feems to have completed his 
original plan, and it is concluded in his fecond volume. As 
by ftyle and compofition, however, the great purpofes of lan- 
guage are aniwercd, and its e-Fects produced; as, by this 
means, 
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means, it may be added, its progrefs is accelerated, and various 
improvements piomoted, thefe fubjects were confidered in the 
fubfequent volumes. In the third, the general characters of 
ftyle, as auftere, florid, fublime, witty, and humorous, were 
examined in general: in the fourth and fifth, the epiftolary, 
the dialogue, the hiftorical, and the didactic ftyles, were more 
particularly treated of.. This volume contains the obferva- 
tions on rhetoric, and we have reafon to expect that the feventh, 
on the poetical ftyle, will be cally the laft. But we mutt give 
our readers fome warning, in the words of our author. In the 
Introduction, he remarks : 


‘ In this Introdu@tion, it is proper to let the reader know, that, 
as I have learned my philofophy from Plato and Arittetle, fo I 
have alfo learned any thing I know of the fine arts from the fame 
authors ; and rhetoric particularly 1 have learned from Ariftotle’s 
three books upon the fubje&t. ‘Whoever, therefore, thinks that 
thofe arts are fufficiently taught in the many modern books written 
upon the fubje&t,—or who thinks, that, by his own genius and 
natural parts, he can difcover every thing that ts neceffary to be 
known in them, needs not take the trouble to read this work ; bit 
may reft fatisfie¢ with his own difcoveries, or with what he has 
learned from modern writers.’ hss eats 


- Too much time is fpent on the definition of rhetoric, which 

our author thinks fhould be * the art of perfuafion, without 
demonftrating or teaching any art or fctence’-why not “the 
art of convincing by argument and illuftration ? or why éit- 
ploy any time on what is fo obvious? Its ufe in populat go+ 
vernmentsis confiderable, for the multitude: muft be petfuadted, 
perhaps mifled; but this is the art of perfuading, though mif 
applied. Rhetoric is either deliberative, judicial, or epideiOie, 
not, it is remarked, demontftrative, the tranflation: of 'Ci- 
cero and Quintilian, but declamatory either in praife*or 
invective. With’ refpe€& to the rhetorical arguments,'taken 
from the fcience itfelf, lord Monboddo poirits out the’ df- 
ference between rhetoric and fcience, and rhetoric and fophif- 
fry. He next points out the objects of rhetoric, and the dif- 
ference between it and the dialétic art, intermixing the moft 
extravagant encomium on Ariffotle, to whom alone extravagant 
praife may be atmoft allowed. ° ‘The dialettics of Ariftotle ate 
only defpifed by thofe unable or unwilling'to underftand them. 
Our author expatiates largely'on this work, becaufe the argu- 
ments, which arife from the fubject, are chiefly taken from 
the diale@liic art. The abufe of dialeétics has been the chief 
occation of their being dverlodked. The:arguments taken from 
the dialectic art are onlf “in the caufe’;” thofe which — 
rom 
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from the perfon of the fpeaker or hearer are * out of the 
caufe.’ Each fpecies our author examines at fome length. 
~ Lord Monboddo next proceeds to explain the fubje@ of 
rhetoric more particularly, and returns to its different {pecies, 
already mentioned, which he thinks refult from its nature, as 
there muft bea fpeaker, a fubje€t, and a hearer. Under the 
head of deliberative rhetoric, Ariftotle treats of happinefss 
the end of all deliberation. The fubje& of the epideictic is 
the to xadov; and the fubjects arranged under the judicial kinds 
are injury and injuftice. But we need not follow this analyfis 
of Ariftotle’s treatife particularly. 

The fecond book relates to the ftyle of rhetoric 5 a fubjects 
perhaps, of more confequence, than even lord Monboddo fup- 
pofes; for, though wife men attend chiefly to the matter of an 
oration, there are. few who are fuperior to the fatcinations of 
ftyle, or who can, in the momeng, feparate the pleafure whiclt 
a well-conducted oration gives, from the force of the argu- 
ments. ‘The early language of rhetoric was undoubtedly poe- 
tical, not for the fake of perfuafion, as many fuppofe, but from 
real poverty of language. Animated things mutt at firft have a 
name; and, when other objects. and ideas were to be.exprefledy 
figures and tropical words would alone occurs The following 
obfervations we fhall fele€t without an apology. 


.« The language of Homer is in this refpeét, as well asin every 
other, the moft perfect that is to be found in Greek, or in any 
other language that, J underftand: for he has not only made fyno- 
mymes; but, by various terminations and flections, by adding, 
taking away, and inferting letters, he has made the fame word 
different from itfelf, without any change of the fenfe; yet not fo 
different, but that it is eafily known to be the fame by thofe who 
have ftudied the art of his language. Now we are not to fuppofe, 
asmany do, that this variety of words was taken from the feveral 
diale&ts of the Greek, fuch as the Doric, Ionic, Attic, &c.; 
for, in the firft place, there is no evidence that thofe dialeéts eXxs 
fted at the. time that Homer wrote; or, if they did exift, they 
muit have been formed out of the fame language in which Homer 
wrote, not that language out of them. And, fecondly, fuppofing 
thofe dialects to have exifted at the time Homer wrote, we cannot 
believe that any author, much lefs fuch an author as Homer, 
-would have written a mongrel Babylonifh diale€&t, made out of the 
different dialects, then fpoken in Greece, and which would not 
have been intelligible to any of the nations that {poke any one of 
thofe dialects. The fact, therefore, appears to be, that the language 
in which Homer wrote, was the learned language of Greece, and 
the language of their poetry, the fir writing among them. Nor 
are we to wonder at its being fo rich and copious, that it feems not 
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to be one, but many languages; for there is a latguage fill ex- 
ifting, and preferved among the Bramins of India, which is a 
richer, and in every refpect a finer language than even the Greek 
of Homer. All the other languages of India have a great refem~, 
blance to this language, which 1s called the Shanfcrit: but thofe 
languages are dialects of it, and formed from it, not the Shanfcrit 
from them. Of this, and other particulars concerning’ this lan- 
guage, I‘have got fuch certain information from India, that if £ 
live to finifh my hiftory of man, which T have begun in my third 
volume of Ancient Metaphyfies, I fhall be able clearly'to prove, 
that the Greek is derived from the Shanfcrit, which was the an- 
cient language of Egypt, and was carried by the Egyptians into 
India, with their other arts, and into Greece by the colonies 
which they fettled there. ‘This is a moft curious and important 
fa& in the hiftory of man; but for our prefent purpofe it is' fufi- 
cient to obferve, that it is a great beauty of a language, to have 
fuch a variety in the found of the fame words, if that introduces 
no confufion, and is agteeable to the rules by which the lan guage 
is forined.? ) 


On this fubject, we cannot enlarge with propriety. “The. 
firft part of the quotation might occafion a very-extenfive dif- 
cuffion; but, in the end, it would probably appear, ‘that lord . 
Monbodido’s: former idea of the formation of the Greek lan« 
guage was vifionary. It is the conftant progrefs of: improve- 
ment to rife from particulars, to generals ; and,. from the nu- 
merous dialeéts ‘of Homer, we fhould argue thatthe Greek 
language was far from having in his time the perfection it 
could afterwards boaft, Various reafons of choice or of ne+ 
ceflity may have occafioned his-introducing different provincial 
modes of fpeech; and, bringing thefe together in a popular 
poem, compelling the Greeks, ina more polithed ftate,. to come 

are the various dialeéts, may have occafioned the euphony and 
excellence of the language. What relates to the Shanfcrit, we 
with to fee proved ; for it would confirm our idea of the fource _ 
of the population of Greece, and the origin of the Grecian © 
philofophy :. it would deftroy completely the’ vifionary fabric 
erected by Jord Monboddo in his two frit volumes. 

Compofition, we are told, is of much greater power than 
fingle words: it forms different ftyles of the fame words, and 
to the fame ftyle gives a variety which it is impofftble any choice 
of words can impart. By compofition, our author means the 
arrangement of words, and the combination of different memr- 
bers of a fentence ; and thinks, that from its difficulty it has 
been negle€ted even in later times among the ancients. Com- 
pofition was at firft imperfeét ;* the“fentences were fhort, and, 
after it was improved, the wa att were again neglected: 

we 
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we fell voluntarily into faults which, in Mofes and the earlieft 
writers, was only the effe&t of untkilfulnefs. Tatitus and 
Saluft again fhare his fevere reprehenfions. Some of the 


obfervations, as relating to our laft quotation, we fhall tran- 
fcribe. 


« But was this perfection of compofition attained at once? Or 
was there not a progrefs in it, asin otherarts? And I think there 
was, as well as in every thing elfe belonging to language; unlefs 
we are to fuppofe that a language, fuch as the Shanfcrit or the 
Greek, and fine fpeaking and writing, came down to us from 
heaven dire€tly : but my opinion is, that, whatever afliftance we 
may have got at firft from fuperior intelligences to enable us to 
invent the firft elements of fpeech, the reft was left to our natural 
fagacity.. I therefore do not fuppofe that men, when they firtt 
began to fpeak and write, did put together many words in fenten- 
ces ; nay, I do not believe that, when they firft began to articulate, 
they put together many fyllablesin words. And I think the Chi- 
nefe language isaliving proofof this: foritconfifts entirely of mono- 
fyllables, and without any change, in thefe monofyllables, of the 
order or pofition of the letters, or any thing refembling what we 
call flection; and the only variety they give them, is by different 
tones, fo diferent; that they make the fame monofyllable fometimes 
fignify nine or ten different things. Now the Chinefe language, 
as well as the nation, is certainly of very great antiquity; and, I 
believe, it: was: the original language of Egypt lorg before the 
Shanfcrit was invented ; and from Egypt it travelled into India, 
and from India ¢ame with forie other Egyptian artsinto China. 
Nor fhould this flow progrefs of language appear wonderful to 
thofe who confider the imperfedt ftate of languages at this day, 
many of which have not all the elemental founds; or rather there 
are few that have them all. The Chinefe. Jan guage wants feveral 
of them; and even our Englifh wants one of them, namely, 


thé Greek ypflon, or French w, inftead of which we pronounce 
the Greek dipthong ev.’ 


The more artificial and varied compofition, as alone worthy 
of his care, our author next treats of; and he thinks that the 
diftance at which words are placed in the learned languages, 
connected by genders, numbers, and cafes, gives a variety to, 
without injuring the perfpicuity of the fentence. Our hum- 
ble language, which does not admit of this variety, of courfe 
finks very low, and we know not how far the reprobation 
would have proceeded, if the Latin idiom of Milton had not 
refcued it. We mutt, indeed, allow, that in the Paradife 
Loft, it isenfhrined: the peculiar idiom gives dignity, energy,and 
venerability to the language; but let no inferior poet make the 
attempt. Great will be his fall, Lord Monboddo confiders 
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the figures of fyntax, of fenfe and of found, in all their varie- 
ties. The moft fingular remarks, however, refer to the 
figures of found. Meafured rhythm is poetry, but there is a 
melody of fpeech, which is independent of poetry. The 
notes of fpeech flide into each other; thofe of mufick 
are diftinguifhed by intervals. ‘This makes the difference be- 
tweeen the rhythm of fpeech, and the recitativo of the Italian 
opera, to which it is compared, ‘ a very valuable remain, as 
lord Monboddo tells us, of the ancient theatrical mufic.’ In 
the recitativo, however, the intervals are perceptible ; but, in 
{pecch, they are not; in the former, the notes alfo rife higher, 
and the high notes are more often repeated. In the moft 
rhythmical fpeech, the high notes never rife above a fifth. 
We remember to have obferved, fome years fince, in Cornwall 
and the alpine parts of Devonthire, the rhythmical converfation 
in fome pericction. 

Singing, lord Monboddo tells us, is natural to man, and 
previous to {peaking. We allow it, for reafons fomewhat dif= 
ferent from thofe which he has alledged. The fact certainly 
is, that a varied articulation is diflicultly required : hence, in 
all imperfe&t language, the words are long, and confift of the 
fame articulations varioufly combined. But the defeét is re- 
medied in another way. Notes are eafily formed, and the 
finging of birds would alone teach man to vary his meaning, 
by an acute or grave accent, and the various accents alone 
give a rhythmical fpeech. If, as our author contends, and we 
believe with accuracy, the mufical talents of an eaftérn race 
are loft in more northern regions, it is eafily accounted for. 
In the rugged countries of the north, communication is more 
difficult, the neceffary acquirements employ much time, they 
have few fubjeéts of converfation, and their language is, of 
courfe, neither rich nor varied. ‘The common articulations 
are fuficient, and we well know, that their want of mufical 
powers depends only on thefe circumftances ; for the ancient 
Scalds were mufical, and they fung their poems to the harp. 
That the Laplanders are the Huns, in another and more rug- 
ged climate, is highly probable, and the incidental information 
contained in the following pafiage is curious : 


¢ This is evident from the language they fpeak, which is now 
known, with great certainty, to have come from a very remote 
country in the eaft, lying betwixt the Euxine and Cafpian feas; 
for there is a book written by one Sainovicks, a member of the 
Royal Society of Denmark, printed in 1770, (it is a rare book, 
of which I had the ufe from the king’s library, when I was laf in 
_Zondon), where the aather proves, I think demonftratively, by 
- comparing the two languages together, that the Hungarian and 
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Lapland languages are both dialeéts of the fame language, and’ 


confequently, that the people muft be originally thefame. The 
affinity of the two languages he proves, not only by their having 
fo many words in common, not lefs than an hundred and fifty,. 
(p. 35.) but by idioms of fyntax and compofition, which could 
not be accidental, (p. 61.) Now, if they were originally the 
fame people, it is the greateft migration of men that we read-of in 
the hiftory of man, greater than the migration of the Cimbers 
from the Tauric Cherfonefe to the Cimbric, or of the Goths from 
Crim Tartary to Germany and Sweden: for the Hungarians, who 
call themfelves Majars, came from a country betwixt the Euxine 
and Cafpian feas, where there is a people of that name (fee the 
fecond edition of vol. 1ft. of this work, p. 594. in the note), and: 
who, we muft fuppofe, fpeak the fame language, as they bear the 
fame name. Now what a migration this was, from the Cafpian 


fea, at leaft from beyond the Euxine, to Lapland, whether we > 


fuppofe them to have come direétly from their parent country to 
Lapland, or, what I think more probable, from Hungary to Lap- 
Jand. ‘This fhews how much the ftudy of language is connected 
with the hiftory of man; fince by it we difcover the conneétion of 
nations with one another, and their migration from the moft dif- 
tant countries to the countries which they now inhabit. I will 
@nly add, concerning the language of thefe two nations, that it is 
a language of art, having one art belonging to language, which 
no other language in Europe at prefent has, that of forming cafes 
of nouns by flection. This is a proof that not only the race of 
men came from the eaft and fouth to the weft and north, but thar 
they brought with them a language of art.’ 


The account of the mufical accents of the Chinefe is alfo 
very interefting. 


« Mr. Bevin, the gentleman whom I have mentioned in my. 
fifth volume, was fo obliging as to let me hear him fpeak fome 
Chinefe, and, as far as I could obferve, their tones didnot rife fo 


high as the acute accent of the Greeks; but the notes were very. - 


much divided, and the intervals very fmall, fo that the mufic of 
their language refembled, in that refpeét, the finging of birds. 
Whether-they did not vary their monofyllables, by pronouncing 
them longer or fhorter, I. forgot to afk him; but I think it certain,. 
that as rhythm is an effential part of mufic, they could not have 
had fo much-mufic in their language without rhythm ; and I am 
perfuaded that they diftingutih in that way the fenfe of feveral of 
their monolyllables, as we know the Greek diftinguifhed fome of 
their words, by the length or fhorinefs of the fyllables.’ 





« It may be obferved hon in a degenerate nation, among the 


&ift arts that are loit, is the mufic of language. In modern Greece: 


they 
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they have loft both the melody and rhythm of their language, 
And the language of the philofophers of India, commonly called 
the Shanfcrit, though the grammar of it (and a moft wonderful 
grammar it is) be preferved among the Bramins, who alfo fpeak 
it among themfelves, yet the melody of it is loft in common ufe. 
But the Bramins preferve the knowledge of it likewife; and ufe it 
when they read their facred book, the Vedum, in which the tones 
are marked, as in our Greek books *. The nations that migrated 
from the eaft and fouth to the north, have alfo, as I have obferved, 
loft the melody of their language, which I think may partly be 
afcribed to their climate, which has not only fhrivelled and con- 
tracted their bodies; but has more or lefs impaired all their fenfes.? 


In the fifth chapter our author continues the fubje& of 
rhythm, and explains the rhythm of {peech more particularly. 
The orations of Demofthenes muft have been highly entertain- 
ing from this caufe only. The chapter concludes with fome 
judicious and correct remarks on periods. 

In the following chapter lord Monboddo again returns to his 
former favourites. 

The Romans imitated the Greeks; and the reafons why thev 
did not excel in any original inventions, are well explained. 
The whole of this chapter is uniformly excellent, if too much 
had not been faid of the original genius of the Egyptians, 
to whom lord Mornboddo thinks the Greeks were indebted. 
The obfervations on the ridiculous ftyle are not equally com- 
mendable: our author feems to have little tafte for ridicule. 

The third book is * on action and pronunciation.’ The 
qualities of an orator in this refpect are well detailed ; and it 
3s by no means fanciful, when he remarks, that a {peaker fhould 
be of a proper fize, neither fmall, deformed, nor in any ref- 

e€t ridiculous. “The education, neceflary for an orator, is 
alfo well explained; though the remarks are, perhaps, 4 
little too minute. On the fubject of emphafis, lord Mon- 
boddo, we fufpect, is miftaken; and his averfion to ems 
phafis feems connected with his veneration for the an- 
cients. Action is explained with great propriety, and it is 
probable, as he has remarked, that the picture of Ulyffes rif- 





‘ * This fact, as well as many others concerning the Shanfcrit language and 
the Bramins, I learned laft time I was in London from Mr. Wilkins, a gentle- 
man who was fixteen years in India, and all that time ftudied the Shanfcrit 
language under Bramin mafters, and I believe knows more of it than any Eu- 
ropean now living. He told mea fact concerning their facred book, the Ve- 
dum, which I thought very curious. That this book, with the accents marked 
in it, they called their Pfalm book; which fhews, as well as many other in- 
ftances he gave me, the connection betwixt the Shamfcrit and the Greek.’ 
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ing to fpeak in the third Iliad, is a portrait handed down by 
tradition : it is a chara€teriftic likenefs, and not one which a 
poet would naturally have thought of. 

Lord Monboddo next proceeds to fpeak of thofe who have 
excelled in the rhetorical art. The fpeeches of Homer are 
analyfed with great {kill and propriety. Cicero and Demof- 
thenes are compared with confiderable judgment; and, on this 
occafion, we can pardon eafily his partiality for the Grecian. 
Cicero had too many defeéts in his character, not to yield ea- 
iily to his opponent. Julius Czar is his hero among the Ro- 
mans, and with reafon, if we can credit the different accounts 
given of his acquifitions in this refpect. 

‘The fifth book is on the oratory of Demofthenes, both as 
it regards the matter and ftyle. Ourauthor’s abftract of the 
Grecian hiftory and the political life of Demofthenes is excel- 
lent. ‘The following obfervation on the ftrength of voice, ne~ 
ceffary in an ancient orator, or genefal, deferves notice. 


‘ Dapper, in his defcription of the Archipelago iffands, quoted 
by M. de Buffon, vol. 3d, pe 442. fays, that in fome of thefe 
iflands the inhabitants have their voices fo Rrong, that they can 
converfe with one another at the diftance of a quarter of a league, 
and fometimes of a whole league. In the heroic age of Greece, 
when they had not the ufe in their armies of trumpets cr drums to 
give fignals, the epithet which Homer gives to fome of his heroes, 
of Bcnv ayabos, was a great praife, as it was only by the voice that 
any command could be given.—And here we may obferve, in 
pafling, how ftriétly Homer obferves the manners of the age (or 
the coffume, as the Italians call it) of which he writes : for though 
the caawaryé, or trumpet, was known in his time, and is accord- 
ingly mentioned by him in one of his fimilies, yet he does not 
fpeak of it as ufed in the Trojan war. See Euftathius’s Commen- 
tary, p. 1839, lin. 52. where he fpeaks of other things that 
were in ule in Homer’s time, and which he likewife mentions in 
his fimilies; but dees not fay that they were ufed in the heroic 
times. Virgil is not fo accurate in this refpe& ; for he makes 
men fight upon horfeback in that age ; which they could not do, 
for a very good reafon, that the horfes were not able to carry men 
of their fize in war, or upon a journey, though fometimes they 
mounted them occafionally and for a fhort way, as Diomcde and 
Ulyfies did the horfes of Rhefus.—Tliad 10.’ 


The chapter on the matter of Demofthenes’ orations, fhow 
that the defender of the liberties of Greece is a conftant fa- 
vourite of our author, aud the remarks on his ftyle are fubtile, 
acute, and judicious. ‘The following obfervations’ will te 
many appear fingular, and we think them really curious. 


‘ The 
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Monbodds’s Origin and Progrefs of Language. 9 
© 'The next thing I am to obferve in the ftyle of Demofthenes, 
is concerning the figures of found which he has ufed. All thefe 
figures, as I have obferved, coniift of a certain fimilarity of found. 
Of this fimiliarity there is one very common among the moderns’5 
and that is, the fimiliarity of like endings in their rnyming poetry. 
Of this I fhall fpeak at fome length in the next volume, the fub- 
jet of which is to be poetry, But at prefent it may be proper to 
obferve, that there may be rhymes in profeas well as in verfe; when 
periods, or members of periods, are concluded by words termi- 
nated by the ‘ame fyllables, one or more. Of words fo terminated 
there are very many, both in Greek and Latin: for all the nouns 
of the fame declenfion muft neceffarily have the fame termination 
in the feveral cafes : and verbs of the fame conjugation in their fe« 
veral tenfes, perfons, and numbers, muftalfo have the fame termin = 
tion of perhaps two or three fyllabies ; and likewife the participles 
of verbs of the fame conjugation, in their feveral numbers and cafes. 
‘ That thefe like endings were accounted an ornament of profe 
as well as of verfe, ‘is evident from the praétice of Ifocrates and 
others, who have ftudied the florid and pleafurable ftyle. The 
Halicarnaffian, in his Treatife upon the fubje&t of Ifocrates’s ftyle, 
cap. 20. has given us fundry examples from Ifocrates of this orna- 
ment of ftyle: and particularly, he has mentioned one period, 
where he has ufed three words rhyming to one another, viz. 
EM Xeipolury, Ter Moanv, EiomaAevgoany: 2nd he has given to this 
ernament the name of wagicwoigs and then he obferves, that there 
are in this period three members of the fame length ; and this 
figure he calls wapousiwgis : for not only does the ear perceive a 
fimilaricy of found, when che periods, or members of periods, 
terminate with the fame fyllables ; but alfo, when the periods, or 
the members of the periods, are of the fame length, and of the 
fame form and ttruéture, As Ifocrates has made more ufe of thofe 
figures of found, of both the kindsI have mentioned, than any 
other author I know,’ 


The comparifon between the ftyles of Demofthenes and 
Ifocrates, is alfo accurate and well sc He Sg The obferv2- 
tions on the ftyle of Cicero are a little too fevere: it has not 
certainly the chafte carrectnefs of the Grecian orator’s 3 but 
it has that degree of intumefcence which makes it full, 
copious, flowing and ornamented : it difplays equal {kill andtafte. 

The laft chapter contains fome extracts from lord Mans- 
field’s Differtation on the Oration of Demofthenes de Corona. 
If we cquid have fafely recanciled it with our ideas of candour 
and propriety, we fhould have tranfcribed largely from it. 
But our article is already extenfive, and to mutilate an abfiract 
would be {till farther to deform an imperfect relic, The rea- 
der will however be highly pleafed with what is here copied, 
and will eagerly with to fee the whole. The complete copy 
was unfortunately deftroyed in the riots of the year 1780. 
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The French Confiitution. By B. Flower. (Concluded, from 
Vol. VIL p. 26.) 


AFTER having apologifed for the accidental errors we com- 
/* mitted, in reviewing the former part of this volume, we 
now purfue Mr. Flower’s obfervations in the fecond edition ; 

a diftin€tion which his work has attained, and which it well 
_deferves, for its candour and merit. We regret only, that it 
fucceeded fo rapidly to the former, as to have prevented 
the author from withdrawing a portion of praife from mea- 
fures, whofe confequences have ‘been followed with the moft 
fatal mifchiefs, or from counteracting fome tenets, which his 
own humanity and delicacy would have fhuddered at, had he 
feen them developed in all their depending circumftances of 
horror and deftru€tion. But we have already difclaimed take 
ing advantage of writing, when confequences are known: we 
fhall rather follow him on the grounds of fair argument, grant 
what he feems to have proved, and oppofe, where oppofition 
appears neceflary. 

The third chapter is on the church, and the conduct of the 
national affembly in the reform of the hierarchy. Mr. Flower ob- 
ferves, with great propriety, that the nature and defign of 
Chriftianity muft be looked for in the Gofpel. It was, indeed, 
the principle of the church eftablifhed by Chrift, to avoid pomp 
oftentation, and fhow: the Gofpel was the mefluage of 
peace ; it was the bond of fraternal union and love. But was 
it from yery early corruption, that we fo foon find fubordina- 
tion eftablifhed, and authority exercifed ? ‘Fhe authority of the 
apoftles is confpicuous in the firft ages; the power, given to 
thofe commiflioned by them, we find not inconfiderable ; and 
the Emisxomol, though literally ¢ overfeers,’ had the power of 
correcting, in the different churches, abufes and errors. ‘The 
conduct of the national aflembly is therefore mifreprefented, 
when it is fuppofed to have brought the Gallican church to 
the purity of even the Apoftolical ages; it is as little to be des 
fended on this ground as on that of policy or juftice. Mr, 
Flower thinks the reform is not complete, fince it has not at- 
tained the fimplicity of the primitive ages; but we think it 
has exceeded this ftate, for the bifhops are as defe€tive in au- 
thority and influence as they are contemptible in refpect to 
rank and revenue. Even in this part, we may mention one 
of thofe numerous paflages which induced us to think Mr. 
Flower the advocate of annual parliaments, for he here fpeaks 
of a § free government, where the legiflative body is fairly and 
jrequently elected by the people.’ 

" The conneétion of the church and ftate we cannot again 
enter 
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enter-on ; but if, as Mr. Flower alledges, the church confiders 


herfelf as an independent community, and joins only in a po- 
litical union with the ftate, fhe betrays her own caufe, and is 
equally unjuft and injudicious. , ‘The connection is formed in 
confequence of an eftablifhment, and that church is preferred 
whofe general doGtrines are moft confonanr to the nature of 
the government. ‘This common caufe aflifts the union, and 
it becomes the intereft of the church to promote that civil fyf- 
tem which moft fecurely protects it. This is the only and 
obvious fecret of an alliance, which few could mifs, who ever 
thought, but which many will be unwilling to fee, while a de- 
termined blindnefs fo effeCtually aids their caufe. 


‘« To thofe whofe minds are not tainted with prejudice, little 
need be faid to prove the juitice of the national affembly on this 
occafion. If the legiflative power of any country forms a 
church eftablifhment; if the minifters of that eftablifhment are 
paid like other fervants of the public, it follows of courfe, that 
the fame legiflative power h:s the abfolnte right to all the public 
property by which the church is at any time maintained. As this 
has been difputed, and as the aflembly have been much reviled for 
thus declaring al] church property the property of the nation, it 
may not be amifs if we enquire a little into the nature of ecclefi. 
aftical poffeffions ; which enquiry may, perhaps, enable us proper» 
ly to underftand the fubject. 

‘ With regard to the property of the church of Fran¢e, or 
any other eftablithed church, it may be divided into two claffés ; 
the firft comprifes that part which is immediately paid by the pub- 
lic; fuch as tithes, lands, or eltates of any kind, appropriated 
by the fupreme power for the maintenance of the faid eltablith- 
ment. As to all this fpecies of property, furely mo one can dif- 
pute that the fame power which gave, has a sight to refume it, 
The clergy, in all countries, have done, it is to be hoped, with 
the nonfenfe of Jus Divinum; and that they are too wife to-talk 
of inherent right, or to claim any public property, without the 
exprefs and declared permiflion of the government they are under, 
All property granted by the fupreme power, for the fupport of any 
public body of men, may be regulated, or refumed, juit as cir- 
cumftances render eligible. All religious eftablifhments are fup- 
pofed to be formed and continued for the benefit of the people ; 
and that power which has a right to form them, has the right in 
all refpects to regulate them, fo that they may beift anfwer the grand 
end propofed. : 

‘ The other fpecies of property by which the church has been 
fupported is; gifts or grants from individuals, either in their life- 
time, or by bequeft after their death. I fhall not here enquire 
{although it may~be worth the enguiry) how this property has been 
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in different ages, and countries, acquired. Every body knows 
what an admirable contrivance the religion of Rome has been for 
picking of pockets, and for gulling people out of their eftates, to 
the great lofs of their families and relatives. Had it not been for 
our ftatute of mortmain,it was thought theclergy would have fhortly 
been in poffeflion of the greater part of the landed property in the 
kingdom. But whatever methods were made ufe of to compel 
men to part with their fubftance ; I will venture to maintain that 
this fpecies of property from the moment it was acquired by the 
church, was, to all intents and purpofes, public property ; and 
that it mingled with the general mafs appropriated to one and the 
.fame end. It muit, therefore, be confidered in the fame light as 
any other kind of public property. We had lately a worthy, pyb- 
licefpirited man, who left five hundred pounds to the finking fund, 
to be confolidated with it, and applied to the fame purpofes. This 
fam mutt now take its fate’with that fund in whatever manner it 
may be applied, Every man who leaves his money to the publics 
to church or ftate ; Jeaves it to the difpofal of the fupreme pow- 
er, who, it is fuppofed, will make the bett ufe of itMfor the sood 
of the community. An appeal to the hiftory of our own church, 
will afford us ample evidence of the juftice of the late ecclefiaftica} 
proceedings in France ; and the condn& of our own clergy, from 
the reformation down to the prefent day, however it may contra- 
did their language, proves that they habitually confent to the fen- 
timents we have advanced.’ 


We need not probably remind our readers of a diftinction 
we formerly made, that a perfon poffefled of property has as 
great a right to determine the object to which it is applied, as 
the perfon to whoin he chufes to give it. Much of the pro- 
pertv of the fecond fpecies is deftined to particular purpofes, 
and it is unjuft to divert them from thofe purpofes. If the peo- 
ple had unanimoufly faid,; the church is rich enough ; let re- 
ligion be fupported by its own funds, and let us be exempted 
from the payment of tythes, &c. no objection could have been 
made, had the legiflature decreed it. ‘Lhe injuftice is in con- 
verting what was given to the church to the ufe of the ftate 3 
in the prefent inftance, what is given to fupport the Gofpel 
of the Prince of Peace, to wars, affaffinations, and invafions. 
‘The fubleqt vent argument, chevedand: that our reformed church 
ufurps what was given for the fupport of the Catholic, is not 
app slicable. ‘Tt is ftill employed in fupporting the church of 
Chrift, nor is it diverted from the effential object of the do- 
nors. The replies to Mr. Burke, on thefe fubjects, are too 
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Mr. Burke has given us a melancholy account of the religious ftate 
of the French nation ; and if we may credit him, the people:are, 
with few exceptions, atheifts, infidels, and profligates. It is to 
be wifhed he had traced, with fome degree of accuracy, the caufe 
of this degeneracy of faith and manners. This is a matter which 
deferves a very ferious enquiry, and I wifh fome perfon of ability 
and impartiality, would give it that attention it deferves. Perhaps 
it might be found that the vices of the French, proceed rather 
from thoughtleffoefs than from depravity ; from want of fettled 
principles, than from the adoption of bad principles. But what- 
ever may be the caufe, I muit acknowledge, that if I have any 
doubts with refpeét to the flability of the revoiution, they proceed 
not from the enemies of the people, but folely from the people 
themfelves ; left they fhould not be regenerated in their fentiments 
and manners, as well as in their government ; left they fhould not 
poffefs that elevation of foul ; that patriotifm ; thofe virtues which 
have in fo remarkable a manner, animated their legiflators. But 
what has been the caufe of the degencracy.complained of ? Is 
it the decrees of the national aflembly ? No: I defy any man to 
mention the decree which attacks a fingle religious principle, loof= 
ens one moral tie, or countenances any profligate action. Or if 
there had been decrees af fuch tendency, it is impoffible they 
could, in the fhort compafs of a year or two, have anfwered the 
end of degenerating the people at large. 

‘ Theologians have difputed much concerning the nature and 
effects of divine grace ; whether its operations in the converfion 
of a finner from vice to virtue, are inftantaneous and irrefiftible : 
but furely no one ever maintained, that it is poflible for any hu- 
man, or even infernal agency, to pervert many millions of men, 
almoft irvefiftibly and inftantaneoufly, from virtue to vice. The 
queftions then are, how came atheifm, infidelity and profligacy, 
to be thus prevalent? What has been the fituation of the French 
as to the means of inftruction? Have they had no churches, no 
paftors, no teachers; has the ftate made no provifion for their re- 
ligious wants? The plain anfwer to thefe quettions muft be; Ail 
the atheifm, all the infidelity, and all the profligacy complained 
of, has flourifhed #a a country overrun with ecclefiaftics in poffef- 
fion of a plenitude of power and fplendour, and whofe revenues 
amounted to twelve millions fterling per annum! Hear this, all ye 
friends to civil eftablifhment of religion, and be convinced of a 
truth which hiftory and obfervation compel us to proclaim—-That 
in proportion as thofe eftablilhments are cloathed with authority, 
and endowed with riches ; atheifm, infidelity, and profiig. acy, moft 
furely gain the advantage! It was, therefore, not only political 
but religious juitice, which obliged the national affembly to take 
the ecclefiaftical poffedlions into their hands, that they might be ap- 
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plied to better purpofes than they uniformly had been, previous te 
the revolution.” — 


We mean not to accufe the decrees of the national affemb! 

of irreligion, or to defend France from the charge of infidelity, 

revious to the revolution. ‘The fat was, nor are we afraid 
of the conclufion, that in this, as in every other inftance, 
where an eftablifhment is independent of popular opinion, or 
popular fupport, abufes will multiply, for there will be no 
check but the confciences of thofe employed; and thefe 
will not be always proof againft numerous temptations, 
which muft affail them. ‘The national affembly would have 
acted very properly, if they had made a new divifion ; leflened 
the too enormous revenues, leaving fufficient rewards of opu- 
lence and even fplendor for fuperior learning and virtue ; and 
raifing the inferior rectors into a competent independence. H 
there had been ftill an excefs, it might have been properly dif- 
tributed to thofe whofe fuperior piety, virtue and benevolence, 
had been evinced in the moft meritorious actions. This would 
have been to fupport religion and virtue: but ‘a fund was 
wanted ; the clergy were worth pillaging, and they could be 
pillaged with the greateft impunity. As in their political career, 
reformation was wanting, and deftruction was the confequence: 
the manfion required repair and it was razed to its foundation. 
To fupprefs the monaftic orders, to annihilate the extravagant 
power of the pope, to abfclve the religious of both fexes from 
the vow of celibacy, were noble inftances of reformation : they 
will cover numerous fins ; but alas ! the fins are too numerous 
to be wholly coricealed. " 

The firft excellence of the new church is faid to be ¢ the 
rights of election of the minifters being reftored to the people.’ 
This may appear advantageous. In practice, however, it ig 
found not to be fo. Religion is difgraced by intrigues, to pro- 
cure a living ; the mind 1s fettered, by an endeavour to pleafe 
the different opinions of an audience, in order to fecure unmu- 
tilated the fipend; avarice, leagued with ambition, is not 
lefs eager than in other eftablifhments to procure a fuperior 
or more advantageous fituation. Such at leaft are the effects 
of the fame privilege, which fome religious focieties poffefs in 
this kingdom, Mr. Flower, who fometimes writes without 
reading, miftakes the form and tendency of a congé d’elire, 
which he therefore mifreprefents. It was originally the cuftom 
of chapters, on the demife of a bifhop, to requeft the king, as 
head of the church, for fuch he is according to the conftitu- 
tion of this country, to elect a new bifhop. He granted it, 
with a reftriction, which a perfon who grants a fayour has a 
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right to make, that they fhould chufe the man he recommends, 
The previous requeft is, we fufpect, an obfolete cuftom; but 
it gives a different appearance to the circumftances. It may 
be contended, that this is humility too abje& on their fide, and 
the arrogance too great on the other. We hall not enter into 
the difcuflion, for till we are fatisfied that religion would not 
be difgraced by the manceuvres of an election, and that popular 
choice would give the office to worthier and fitter men, the 
prefent fyftem fhould, we think, remain. 

The fecond excellence, ‘ the means by which the clergy are 

rovided for, without the vexatious impofition of tythes,’ is 
better founded. If the mode of providing for minifters by 
this means be generally difagreeable, it fhould undoubtedly be 
altered : this we grant to popular opinion rather than to rea~ 
fon, for much of the clamour againft tythes is unfounded, and 
many arguments may be adduced in their favour. The third 
excellence is faid to be, ‘ the juft diftribution of public pro- 
perty appropriated to the fervice of the church.’ In this, by 
juft, the author means the better proportioned diftribution, 
and he enlarges too much on the unequal fituation of the dif- 
ferent members of our own church. Some, we know, have 
too little; and this might be eafily arranged, without any confi- 
fiderable detriment to the reft. But, at prefent, we muft abftain 
from letting loofe the reftlefs {pirit of innovation : even refor- 
mation, left innovation may aflume her guife, muft for a time be 
quiet. The fourth excellence confifts in the care taken, that 
the minifters properly attend to the duties of their refpeCtive 
offices.” —But the whole of this care confifts in enjoining refi- 
dence. The laft excellence isthe terms of admiffion ; and it 
leads the author into difquifitions on tefts and fubfcriptions, | 
where we need not follow him. The fubjeé has already fo 
often occurred, as ta be tedious; and Mr. Flower does not 
tempt us again into the arena, by new arguments or ingenious 
reprefentations of what has been formerly faid: on thefe fub- 
jects, he feldom rifes to mediocrity. 

The fourth chapter is on toleration, and the repeal of the 
teft acts. Mr. Flower has not, we think, given the full mean- 
ing of toleration, when he confiders it as an allowance given to 
what is not fully approved of. Toleration does not imply any 
kind of difapprobation ; it is rather a permiffion to offer that 
mode of worfhip, and enjoy publicly the profeffion of opinions, 
which the refpective focieties prefer, with the reftrictions only 
neceflary to preferve the fafety of the ftate. If reftritions 
are not neceflary for this purpofe, every teft fhould be abolifhed ; 
but we know, from the experience of the moment, that they 
sre indifpenfible. | pe 
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Mr. Flower gives the hiftory of the French church ; and, 
among the preparatory {teps to the revolution in this point, he 
raentions the writings of Hume, Voltaire, and Roufleau, as 
clearing away fuperftition and bigotry, thofe ‘ loads of rub- 
bith,’ which obftruct the path to true knowledge. Will our 
author reft the defence of the purity of the French reformers’ 
faith, on this foundation? If he does, we contend, and wil! 
prove, that thefe authors did not clear away the rubbifh, but 
undermined the fabric; they did not beautify the ftructure, 
but razed it to its foundation. If thefe were the preparatives, 
the toleration of the French affembly is not. much unlike 
that of the prefent age, atid proceeds from 2 total indif- 
ference to religion. Our author’s encomium on the mem- 
bers of the national aflembly is, therefore, as unfounded as 
the eulogies of the members of the French academy ; nor do 
we think his Hiitory of the Tefts, or his reprefentation of the 
conduct of the D:flenters, accurate or juft.. This, however, 
is a fubje& which we have often examined: our opinions, and 
our reafons, are already before the public. | 

The laft chapter contains genegal obfervations on the pro- 
ceedings of the national affembly, remarks on Mr, Burke, and 
addref{s to hisown countrymen. The following comment on 
the decree of the-affembly, which renounces conquefts, Mr. 
Flower will now probably retract. 


‘ The memorial of the prefent affembly, lately fent to foreign 
courts, may be confidered as a comment on this article. Let thofe 
who have leifure and opportunity, turn over the numerous volumes 
of ftate papers, which have been publifhed to the world; and if 
they can find one in which the principles of liberty, philofophy, 
and Chriftianity are fo happily united, let them for the honour of 
itatefmen produce it. The French memorial fhould be written in 
capitals of gold——Or rather it fhould be engraven in indelible cha- 
racters on the heart of every rational creature. 

* When I reflect on the nature and effects of war—When I cone 
fider the {pirit of epnqueft which animated the old French govern- 
ment—When I farther refle¢ét on the wars which have almoft con- 
tinually engaged this country ; that during the prefent reign, we 

have {pent one hundred and forty millions of principal, exclufive 
of many millions of intereft; that we have faciificed hundreds of 
thoufands of lives, and fhed oceans af blood; for which we 
have gained—nothing—Muft not my heart be infenfible, did it 
not beat high with gratitude to thofe legiflators, the firft in the 
whole world who have had the refolution, the virtue, the greatnefs, 
and the goodnefs, to declare that they will never draw the fword, 
but when duty compels them in defence of their own invaluable 


privileges. Light now begins to dawn on thofe ancient predic. 
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tions, whieh point to thet happy period, when men fhall be other. 
wife employed than in promoting each others deftruction ; when 
{words fhall be beat into plough-fhares, and {pears into pruning- 
hooks ; when nation fhall not lift up {word againft nation, neither 
fhall the people learn war any more.’ 
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The Appendix contains fome obfervations on, and argue 
ments in favour of, the abolition of the flave-trade.—In fhort, 
in every part of this work, Mr. Flower fhows great humanity, 
confiderable candour and judgment. In fome points, he feems 
lefs accurately informed; in others, his decifions have been 
too hafty. His errors are, however, thofe of a good heart, 
and he may reflect on his work with the fincereft fatisfaction, 


as calculated to ferve the beft interefts of mankind, to make 
an nations and individuals wifer and better. 








i The Rights of Englifomen; or, the Britifh Conftitution of Con 
vernment, compared with that of a Demveratic Republic. By 


The Author of the Hiftory of the Republic of Athens. Sve. 
1s.6d. Stockdale. 1793. 


| ’ | ‘He author of this pamphlet, after making a variety of 
a? pertinent obfervations on the imperfections of human na- 
t ture, as connected with political inftitutions, proceeds to take 
a general view of the evils always attendant on democratical 
republics, and which arife from the operation of the interefts 
and paffions of individuals. He remarks, that in every hiftory 
’ of popular governments, the policy of the leading men 


‘ is to bribe the people at large, by exaétions on the few. It 

, is to pay from the public purfe for individual votes under the plea 

of remunerating public duties. It is to requite the gift of more 

power from the people by giving more liberty (as it is calle@#) to 

the people. It is to repay the grant of new authorities with the 

grant of further licentioufnefs. It is, in other words, at the fame 

time to firengthen the force of one man, and to weaken the efta- 

blithment of the whole: it is a bargain of a demagogue on one 
part, and of the people on the other—/for rights to do wrong.’ 


Thefe obfervations apply, in particular, to the articles prac- 

tifed by a fingle perfon, with the view of rifing to fupreme 

power upon the fhoulders of the people. But our author fup- 
pofes, what is ufually the cafe, that there exifts a competition 
of afcendant characters. 'Thofe bufy and ambitious men, he 
obferves, are feldom fo virtuous as to be nice about the means 
which they employ tor attaining their purpofe. They will 
practife all the arts which ingenuity can devife, to feduce, to 
corrupt, or to deceive the people; whilft the animofity of con- 
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tending parties permits not either to fee that the people 
are merely ftriving who fhall in the end eftablith defpotifm in 
the perfon of their own choofing; or, perhaps, two or three 
parties will find it neceflary to unite their forces ; the refult of 
which will be the worft of all governments, an infolent and 
oppreflive ariftocracy. 


_ € During thefe ftruggles, fays the author, no end of good go- 
vernment is anfwered, There is no peace, there is no private 
happinefs, no fecurity of perfon, no fecurity of property; there 
is little too of liberty as applied to the individual ftation. The 
majority in a democratic affembly ever have tyrannized over the 
minority ; the general picture ofa democracy is of a party conquer- 
ing, and of a party fubdued ; of a party opprefling, and a party 
fuffering ; an alternate abufe of power, and viciflitude of murders, 
exile, and confifcations. 

« Thus ali democratic republics have fallen, and will fall, and 
be of fort duration, from the impracticability of fo ordaining the 
executive power, as not te be the obje& of undue praétices, and 
not to be the means of undue influence; the one tending to cor- 
rupt, and the other to overturn the political inftitution.’ | 


This author, who appears to be particularly converfant with 
the genius and hiftory of governments, declares himfelf of opi- 
nion, that the evils above {tated cannot be obviated in a demo- 
cratical republic; that they have been obviated for a time, and 
may fo for a yet longer period, in particular inftitutions of a 
mixed republic ; but he thinks they are moft happily provided 
again{t in one great exifting republic; ‘ for fuch, fays he, I do 
not hefitate to term the Briti/h conftitution of government? 

Our author afterwards proceeds to analyfe the Britith con- 
ftitution, fhowing not only the peculiar advantages by which 
itis diftinguifhed, but its powerful tendency to maintain its 
own preferyation. As it would be unneceffary to recapitulate 
obfervations which have often been repeated to this effect, by 
political writers, we fhall pafs to what is the next object of the 
author’s confideration. 

He ventures to afirm, that the charges of government are 
cheaper to the people, and mutt in their very nature be cheaper 
under the Britifh conftitution, than under that of a republic, 
in which the executive power is more diffufed, and is fre- 
quently fhifting from one fet of men to another. His obfer- 
vations on this fubject are as follow: 


« The civil lift in Great Britain hath been, perhaps, rather 
wickedly than ignorantly misftated, and the annual expenditure 
of a million with purpofed falfehood called, —»* The expence of 
having a king? 
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¢ But our free and enlightened countrymen can only feel dif- 
guft at fo mean an attempt to breed difaffection to their happy 
eftablifhment of limited monarchy. ‘They know that the civil 
lift is, in fmall part only, paid to fupport the honours and pa- 
rade of official authority in the perfon of him who has the truft- 
and execution of it,—-sheir dear and re/pe&ed king, beloved and 
refpected equally in his private and his public charafter. They 
know that the judges of the land, the foreign minifters, or per- 
fons fent to take care of the national interefts abroad, the fecre- 
taries of ftate, the managers of their finance, the governors of 
their colonies, the confuls for the care of Britith trade, and nu- 
merous other departments of public ufe, are all paid from the 
civil lift. 

« If in the expenditures of the civil lift there is ought extrava- 
gant or overburthenfome, and even a {mall faving can be made 
to relieve the people, it ought to be done, and the Britifh con- 
fiitution provides that relief. Parliament holds the purfe, and a 
committee of grievances is one of our oldeft conftitutional re- 
fources in the records of the country. This is another advantage 
of our admirable conftitution of government: it finds remedy to 
its own diforders ; it corrects its own abufes; and has that prin- 
ciple of felf-renovatton which Machiavel, in his difcourfes on the 
Roman Hiftory, ftates as the perfection of human wifdom in poli- 
tical inititutions, 

« Reverting to that part of my fubjeé, which takes in the com 
parative expences under the Britifh conftitution, and under a de- 
mocratic ftate, I mutt obferve, that all accounts of fums of ex- 
penditure more or lefs, muft be irrelevant to a juft decifion; as 
all details relative to the departments of juftice, trade, and ordi- 
nary adminiftrations of government, mutt be inconclufive, whilft 
dittinétions arife from extent and from diftance of territory, and 
from numbers and diverfity of people, and from various other 
circumftances. 

‘ I muft deal then in general pofitions, and fuch as are appli- 
cable to human nature under juft confideration of what belongs to 
the individual man, and what arifes from his connettions in fo- 
ciety, and under political inftitutions, whatever they may be. 
Man will under each look for wealth, and for power. Ina de+ 
mocratic republic, then, all who can be paid, will be paid: we. 
have a late example in a neighbouring country of the national con- 
vention afluming for each member 18 livres, or 15. fhillings of oar 
money, daily, amounting for the year to about 250,000l. 

« Then in a democratic republic the obligations of men raifed 
to authority, to thofe who have raifed them, is fuch, as to make 
the fecret fervice-money enormous; fo enormous, that 1t would. 
mot be borne with under the Britith government a moment. 
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‘ Then as under the Britifh government all offices throughot 
the various departments are to be fatisfied, and the fatisfaction 
may not be fo eafy to the public purfe, whilft every writing-clerk 
is not only to be paid as a clerk, but, perhaps, to be conciliated 
as aconftituent citizen, who has his vote and his conne¢tions, 

« Then national parade, not lefs coftly than kingly parade, 
(and kingly parade is national parade) is to bring in items of 
gewgaws, its triumphal arches, and its federal feaits.— 

‘ Then as to penfions; in Great Britain by law the king can- 
not grant them beyond a very moderate fum, and that fubmitted 
to the infpection of parliament. I know of no poffible limitation 
in a democratic republic, where thofe who are chofen to office 
muft bribe thofe who have chofen them, and where the account 
made out of the public money diffipated, is made to the very-per- 
fons who are bribed with it. 

¢ 'This part of the fubjeét needs no long difcuffion. ft is ob- 
vious that twenty perfons in power, that is, twenty kings, muft 
diflipate in every way more of the people’s money than one per- 
fon, that is, one king, and fcontrouled too and reftricted as 
under the Britifh conftitution of parliament.’ 


On the whole, we join with this refpeCtable author, in 
thinking he is fufficiently warranted to affert, that under no 
other conftitution of government, has an executive power ever 
exifted fo beneficial, fo fafe, and fo little burthenfome to the 
fubject as that of £ing under the Britifh conftitution. 

‘(he prefent pamphlet is evidently intended to explode the 
crude and pernicious opinions refpecting government, which 
feditious men have lately attempted to difleminate among the 
people of this country. The poifon was artfully contrived to 
impofe upon the underftanding of the multitude; but the an- 
tidote is judicioufly adapted, and to all who may have recourfe 
to it, will prove completely efficacious, 


oni. 
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The Loufiad, an Heroi-Comic Poem. Canto IV. By Peter 
Pindar, Efq. 4to. 2s. Symonds. 1792. 


ITHOSE who object to the hero and the fubje& of this 
poem, muft have little knowledge of the mock-heroic of 
ancient or modern days. Homer alone could fing of the wars 
of the frogs and mice. Thefe were heroes, in the days of 
burlefgue poetry; and fuperior genius was neceflary to fupport 
their dignity in the heroi-comic. The genius of Virgil was 
unequal to a fimilar attempt, and /is hero was a flea. The hero 
of Ovid, in an attempt fomewhat fimilar, was a ftork. Boileau 
3 could 
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could not rife fo high, and was content to celebrate'a reading- 
defk: Taffoni alfo felt his inferiority, and a bucket was his 
theme : while Pope employed all the powers of earth and air to 
raife a lock of hair to the ikies. We now fee again the dawn of 
genius: Peter refumes the celebration of a living creature, 
though the loweft, meaneft, of the Mufe’s fubje&ts; and, in 
the returning climax, {ome more daring poet may again fing 
of the battles of the bees—or the travels of a pifmire. 

In the prefent canto, the poet, after making a fhort pro- 
grefs, {tops in the moment of the great event. We fee 
the eye, in a fine phrenzy rolling, catch a fpark of fire from 
Homer, from Virgil, and, in this /omething ‘ Majus Iliade,’ 
even from himfelf. The defcription of the fatal morning, 
when the fun neither rofe in blood, nor was obfcured by 
clouds, contains fome characteriftic traits. 


‘ Say, Mofe, what! not ove cloud with low'ring looks, 
To gloom compaffion on the heads of cooks ? | 
What! not ove folitary omen fent; 

Not one {mall fign, to tell the great event ? 

On Cato’s danger, clouds of ev’ry fhape 

Hung on the firmament their difmal crape ; 

Aurora wept, poor girl, with forrow big ; 

And Phoebus rofe without his golden wig ! 

But now the fkies their ufual manners loft, 

The fun and moon, and all the ftarry hot! 

No raven at the window flapp’d his wings, 

And croak’d portentous to the cooks of kingss 

No horfes neigh’d, no bullocks roar’d fo ttoat ; 

No fheep, like theep be-devil’d, ran about ; 

No lightnings flafh’d, no thunder deign’d to growl; 
No walls re-echo’d to the mournful owl ; 

No jackafs bray’d affright; no ghoit ’gan wail; 

No comet threaten’d empires with his tail ; . 
No witches, wildly fcreaming, rode the broom ; 
No pewter platters danc’d about the room. 

Thus unregarded droop’d each menac’d head, 

As though the omens all were really dead ; 

As unregarded (what a horrid flur ;) 

As though the monarch meant to fhave a cur!” 


{n the following paflage, Prudence is the Minerva of the 
modern Achilles, the hero who isto perform the dreadful act, on 
which the whole depends: the firft and fecond-paflayes are truly 
in the ftyle of the mock-heroic. 
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¢ Again of Secker boil’d th’ internal man ; | 
Thought urging thought, again to rage began: 
Huge thoughts of diffrent fizes fwell’d his foul 3 
Now mounting high, now finking low, they roll ; 
Buftling here, there, up, down, and round about ; 
So wild the mob, fo terrible the rout ! 

How like a leg of mutton in the pot, 

With turneps thick furrounded all fo hot ! 

Amid the gulph of broth, fublime, profound, 
‘Tumultuous, joftling, how they rufh around ! 

Now wp the turneps mount with kins of fnow, 
While reftlefs lab’ring mutton dives below—. 

Now lofty foaring, climbs the leg of fheep, 

While turnep downwards plunges ’mid the deep ? 
Strange fuch refemblances in things fhould Lie / 
But what efcapes the poet’s piercing eye ? 

Juft like the /anz—for what efcapes his ray, 

Who darts on deepeft fhade the golden day ?” 


ft 





€ Again came Prudence, quaker-looking form, ) 7 
Sweet-humour’d goddefs, to fupprefs the ftorm, 
Who clapp’d her hands, (indeed an aét uncouth) 
Full on the gaping hole of Secker’s mouth ; 
Comprefling thus a thoufand iron words, 

Sharp ev’ry foul of them as points of {words : 
‘But foon her hand forfook his lips and chin ; : 
Who own’d the goddefs, and but gave a grin. | 
Thus from a fretful bottle of {mall beer, 

If, mad, the cork fhould leap with wild career 3 
Lo, to the bottle’s mouth the butler flies, 

And with dexterity his hand applies ! 

In vain the liquor buftles mid the dome ; 

John quells all fury, and fubdues the foam !” 








When the laft canto appears we may take up the fubjec 
of the mock-heroic more fully, and try Peter on ‘the ftatutes, 
in that cafe, made and provided.’ bo take care, ‘ learned 
Theban 
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(TO BE CONTINUED OCCASIONALLY.) 





A Letter on the Emancipation of the Catholics, by a Member 
of the Society, called Quakers. 15. M’Donnel, Dublin. 


1792. 


6 tes pretended Quaker is a great admiirer of the French 
Revolution, and of the fociety of united Irifhmen. 
He pleads the emancipation of the Catholics, without weigh- 
ing the confequences to the prefent conftitution of Ireland. 
Indeed, he dips deeper in politics than is common with the 
members of his fociety. 





Addrefs to the Roman Catholics of Ireland relative to the late 
Proceedings, and on the Means and Praéticability of a tran- 


quil Emancipation. By Dr. M‘Kenna. 1s. Rice, Dublin, 
1792. 


HE Roman Catholics of Ireland having, in the laf feffions 

of parliament, obtained every freedom confiflent with a 
Proteftant government, are {till diffatisfied, and eagerly afpire 
to almoft the only privilege from which they are excluded, 
that of being electors. ‘Their claim to the elective franchife 
they found on their peaceable demeanour for above a century; 
a ftrong pledge this of their future good conduct: on that 
franchile being exercifed by them to fome time in the reign of 
George I. and then unaccountably withdrawn : on a public de- 
ae -* claration 
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elaration of their religious fentiments, which are by no means 
hoftile to the exiftence and harmony of fociety. ‘Thefe topics 
they have exhibited in various lights, and urged in numberlefs 
publications. 

On the other hand, the eftablifhed government in Ireland 
confider this eanchike as their facred Palladium; the Protef- 
tants of every county, through their organ, the grand juries, 
declare the fame. Both are of opinion this is not a proper 
time for political innovation or experiment : new ideas on le- 
gillation and the Rights ef Man too generally prevail, and a 
fubverfion of old forms. Both affirm Roman Catholicifm in 
Ireland differs materially from that in any other country 5 in 
England, and onthe continent, where it is tolerated, its pro- 
feffors did not lofe their property for their religion, nor did 
they frequently rebel to recover both. ‘They have not Brehon 
laws, whofe letter, though extinguifhed, yet its fpirit ftill fur- 
vives, by which no criminality or forfeiture attaches to pofte- 
rity, but to the living delinquent; that, therefore, no time 

can deprive them of their original poffeflions. It is added, that 
Roman Catholics, after all they fay to the contrary, ftill keep 
their eyes on their old property, by encouraging maps of their 
former lands to be made, and giving lifts of ancient proprie- 
tors in diflerent counties.—Such is a fair and candid ftatement 
of the claims on one fide, and objections on the other. 

The Roman Catholics, in their laft application to parlia- 
ment, were divided : the nobility and gentry among them were 
grateful for what conceflions were made in their favour, but 
the other clafies were diffatished ; and, if we can judge from 
the pamiphlet before us, the fchifm {till exifts. To colle& the 
fentiments of the whole body, and its wifhes, a fub-committee 
was formed in Dublin, of delegates from every part of Ireland, 
who appear, from fome dark hints and guarded expreflions in 
Dr. M’ K.’s addrefs, to poffefs neither talents, information, 
or prudence to conduét the affairs of their brethren : they feem 
rather inclined to adopt very improper mealfures, or furely the 
doctor would never argue ftrenuouflyagainft commotion, or re- 
commend a tranquil nota violent emancipation. Butonthefe 
poiits let the author fpeak for himfelf; and let it be obferved, 
that he is one of this fub-committee, and of courfe full cre- 
dit muft be given him for what he advances. 


‘ We live, fays he, under.a wife and fortunate organization of 
fociety : violence in afferting our claims ought not to be employ- 
ed, for few political benefits are of {fufficient value to be purchaf- 
ed by commotion. If ever there fhould arife among us, a ridi- 
culous cefa/ of men, ambitious of rule without abilities to regu- 
Jate; who, actuated by vanity and jealoufy, will endeavour to 
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eftrange from our caufe the men of rank, its natural leaders, and 
difcountenance men of setters, its natural auxiliaries, fuch perfons 
may mean well, but their good intentions will only retard, not a- 
vert, what they well deferve, the execration of the body whofe 
caufe they caricature, and whofe intereft they injure. 1 am obliged 
relu€tantly to exprefs, what the intire nation muft perceive, ‘that 
the few gentlemen of the metropolis (the fub-committee) who 
have hitherto afflumed the direétion of bufitiefs, ftand in need of 
coadjutors. I queftion their prudence, not their zeal: not their 
intentions, but their reflection, forefight, and political fagacity. 
It is time the caufe of a great people (the Irifh Catholics) fhould 
afflume the appearance of fyitem: for the laft ten months it has 
flu&tuated before the public in the hands of unfkilful managers, 
without even the dignity of fteadinefs ; advancing and retreating, 
afferting and retracting with the giddinefs of {chool-boys, and the 
random of a game of nine-pins.’ 





In other places we fee fimilar reprobation of the unguarded 

and violent fteps of this fub-committce. 

He fhows, that the Irifh Catholics have no intention of infur- 
rection, as fucha ftep would leave them in a much worfe fitue- 
ation than they are in at prefent, for they are totally unable to 
contend with the force of the empire; and he is of opinion, 
the giving them a Capacity for fuifrage would fatisty them, and 
not be injurious to the eftablifhment. By capacity, he under- 
ftands a right of acquiring freeholds, and voting ; for if they had 
thefe rights now, the paucity of thofe who could take advan= 
tage of them, for many years to come, could not excite un- 
eafinefs or alarm. ‘Thisis his tranquil and gradual emancipa- 
tion; and the parties interelted will, no doubt, weigh well 
this propofal. There are other particulars deferving notice in 
this Addrefs. 

We fhould not have dwelt fo long on this publication, but 
that the fubject it difcuffes is of great importance in our fifter 
ifley where an univerfal apprehention of danger has for fome 
time prevailed; which has lowered bank-{t ock, the other pub- 
lic funds, lottery tickets, and in fome degree sikotbed the dif- 
counting-trade. Public credit being thus leffened, public pro- 
{perity muft proportionably be injured. We hope thefe fears 
are groundiefs: fomething ought to be done to. prevent them 
in future. 

This Addrefs is well-timed: it is written in a lively and 
fenfible manner, but too defultory. Speculations on the mode 
of government in Ireland, in cafe of a revolution there, has all 
the weaknefs of oracular prediction. 
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The Patricst : A Collection of Effays upon Topics of Government. 
Svo. Ise Watts, Dublin. 1792. 


PT HESE Effays, ten in number, appeared at different times 

in one of the daily papers, and were well received. The 
writer is a fteady friend to the prefent conftitution of his coun- 
try ; if this could be completely fecured, he would {carcely deny 
the Roman Catholics any requifition. He has fome excellent re« 
marks on this fubject. He obferves, they fhould not. be fond 
to: dwell on their numbers; it muft be fubverfive of their 
claims if preffed in a hoftile tone ; political privileges are pow- 
erful weapons, and muft not be put into the hands of ene- 
mies. If they have rank and wealth, the legiflature has given 
them landed intereft as a foundation for further privileges; 
but they feem not difpofed to wait the operation of time to ac- 
quire the latter. The —< of their religion, he thinks, 
{carcely deferving notice; for the reign of fuperftition is no 
more. The good conduét of the Irifh Catholics is a ftrong 
claim, yet ‘he thinks it wifdom to convey an intereft that 
fhall produce a contented fondnefs for the conftitution, before 
we beftow a privilege that might enable to difturb it. Where 
the quiet of an empire, and permanency of fubfifting efta- 
blifhments are concerned, no caution can be exceflive.—The 
Patriot throughout is liberal to his diflenting countrymen : his 
conceptions are juft, his language copious and animated, and 
his claflical citations judiciouily applied, — 





The Life of the late Rev. Philip Skeltsn: with fome curious 
Anecdotes. By Samuel Burdy, A.B. 8vo. 33. 6d. Jones, 
Dublin. 1791. 


WE agree with Mr. Burdy, that biography isa pleafing 

ftudy ; that the world 1s fond of anecdote and private 
hiftory; and that good examples are powerful ftimulants to vir- 
tue. But to engage attention, or produce happy effects, more 
judgment is necefiary than Mr. Burdy feems to poffefs. His 
work is a dull and infipid collection of uninterefting fories, 
told in the language of colloquial vulgarity. 

Mr. Skeltan was a clergyman of the eftablifhed church, in 
which he enjoyed a benefice. He had talents, but they were 
neither improved by learning, nor polifhed by fociety. His tem- 
per was violent; his conduct eccentric, He was uncom- 
monly charitable, and fervently devout ; thefe atoned for his 
imperfections. Inftead of expenfive journies to pick up idle 
and filly tales of his hero, our author might have entertained 
us better with an account of Mr. Skelion’s feven o€tavo vo- 
Jumes 5 this would have enabled us to appreciate his merits as 

a {cholar 
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a {cholar and a divine. But Mr. Burdy purfues a courfe to 
which he is better adapted, and we mutt follow him. 

Mr. Skelton could dance gracefully and dance long, twa 
rare qualities, obferves our author, united in one perfon. He 
could throw a ftone, a fledge, and run up turf-ftacks like a cat, 
to the amazement of every one prefent. When he was in 
London, in 1748, a wild Irifhman with along beard, wings, 
and a greatchain, was exhibited to the public, and crowds 
flocked to the fpe€tacle. Skelton had fagacity to difcover that 
he was his near neighbour from Deriaghty, who being in want 
of money, took this method of gulling the John Bulls, and it 
fucceeded beyond his expectation. He one day attended the 
levee, the king looked at him as he pafled by; you will cer- 
tainly be preferred, faid an arch friend of his near him, his 
majefty has you in his eye. 

Thefe are the moft prominent of the curious anecdotes 

romifed us in the title-page; the re{t equally degrade the hera 
and his biographer. 


eet ad 





4 New Map of Ireland, Civil and Ecclefiaftical. By the Rev. 
D. A. Beaufort, L L. D. Member of the Royal lrifh Aca- 
demy. 15s. Slater. Dublin. 1792. 


Memoir of a Map. of Ireland ; illuftrating the Topography of that 
Kingdom, and containing a fhort Account of its prefent State, 
Civil and Ecclefiaftical: with a complete Index to the Map. 
By Daniel Auguftus Beaufort, L L. D. ce. 4to. 10s. 64, 
Slater, Dublin. 17092. 


PL HESE two publications, by the fame author, are intended 


mutually to illuftrate each other. A new map of any 


country, particularly one fo interefting to the Britifh empire 


as Ireland is, cannot but be acceptable ; anda valuable addition 
to the general ftock of knowledge. Dr. Beaufort affures us 
his is ‘ intirely new,’ nar has he paid the § {malleft attention’ 
to thofe of hispredeceffors. ‘Thefe profeflions made, as we 
fuppofed, by a writer unhackneyed in the arts of authorifm, 
earried a plaufible appearance, and prepoffeiled us in his 
favour. But, on examining this production we were fur- 
prifed to find the do€tor confefling, that Petty’s maps, pub- 
lifhed in 1685, are the ground-work of his; and that he re-~ 
ceived great affiftance from Lendrick’s, Neville’s, Taylor’s, 

andjPelham’s maps of particular counties. 
That doctor Beaufort’s Map and Memoir are original 
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productions, feems to us problematical. His pretenfioris 


to novelty are explicitly ftated, when he tells us, ¢ he 
employed two fummers in vifiting the different counties, 
and particularly the remote parts; and, in the courfe of thefe 
tours, colleéted much information from gentlemen of know- 
ledge and obfervation, concerning thofe diftri€ts with which 
they were well acquainted.’ This information muft have been 
topographical, and, from what appears, of a trifling kind; if 
it improved the geography of the ifland, he would not have 
omitted to ftate it. The Dr’s employment, in thefe tours, 
if he confulted public utility and his own reputation, fhould 
have been the determining the longitude and latitude of 
different parts of Ireland, by repeated and accurate aftronomi- 
¢al obfervations and careful furveys: if a ‘new map’ can be 
conitructed on other principles, we are yet to learn them. 
Inftead of fuch painful operations, our author contents him- 
felf with fourteen obfervations of latitude, and four of longi- 
tude, made by others, but not one by himfelf. The Dr. will 
not pretend to fay, that thefe, for fo large an ifland, are fufficient 
for geographical precifion. He feems well aware that they 
are not ; and, therefore, tells us, § in thofe cafes where certainty 
was wanting, he was forced to recur to reafoning and conjec- 
ture.” Such is Dr. Beaufort’s ¢ intirely new map of Ire- 
land.’ 
A folitary obfervation made at Cork, by doctor Longfield, 
cannot place beyond doubt the longitude and latitude of that 
city, or enable us to fix, with truth, the diftances and bearings 
of that and the neighbouring counties. For the fouth-eaft part 
of the ifland, we fee no obfervation cited. Iwelve counties in 
Ireland have been furveyed and delineated in maps: by 
what procefs, it may be afked, did our author unite thefe 
with the other parts of the thirty-two counties unfurvey- 
ed? Perhaps the chemical effet of his ftudy-fire ren- 
dered figure and diftance, ftubborn in other hands, plaf- 
tic in his own.—A_ dangerous innovation appears to be 
nade in the projection of the fea-coaft, from Carnfore Point 
to the weftern extremity of Kerry, which, for the benefit of 
navigation, fhould be verified: in this, we believe, he follows 
Mr. Murdoch Makenfie, to whom he does not pay acknow- 
ledgments equal to his obligations.—We are happy to hear, 
that Taylor, who in conjunction with Skinner, publifhed the 
roads of Ireland from actual meafurements, is engraving a map 
of that kingdom. Expectation anticipates much certainty and 
pleafure from his abilities. His maps of Kildare and Louth, 
are juftly admired. And Mr. William Beauford, of Athy, has 
nearly 
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nearly finifhed an Irifh Atlas, on the plan of Cary’s map of 
England. 

Dr. Beaufort’s topography and ecclefiaftical ftate of Ireland, 
given in his Memoir, is but the fkeleton of a larger work, 
which he announces in his Preface. It has been ufual, of 
late, for authors to give their works by piece-meal, or in 
meagre fketches: the practice appears to us difingenuous, to 
fay no worfe of it. In the prefent cafe, the public pays half 
a guinea for an epitome to be met with in every book of geo- 
graphy and travels, from Giraldus Cambrenfis to Richard 
Gough. Left the Dr. fhould trench too far on his referved 
performance, he ekes out his flender volume with a lift of 
round towers, with extracts of Irifh exports, and a gloflary of 
Trifh words. We wonder our author did not mention the en- 
creafing magnitude of Dublin, and the price of potatoes, both 
being as much connected with his fubject as his round towers 
and exports. Ina word, we can perceive nothing new in the 
Dr.’s publication but his Index, or Topographical Nomencla- 
ture, that is really ufeful. 

Before we conclude, we beg to leave to recommend to our 
author, if he proceeds with his defign, to print correctly the 
prefent regiftry of each diocefe, and to compare them with the 
© Valor beneficiorum Hibernicorum,’ publifhed about half a 
century ago by the bifhops and judges in Ireland: thefe will 
exhibit, at one view, the ecclefiaftical ftate of Ireland at the 
Reformation ; for the old Valuation was formed from the papal 
tax-rolls ; and alfo the prefent number of benefices, unions, 
and impropriations. An able antiquary, from thefe and 
other documents, will be enabled to throw much light on the 
church-hiftory of Ireland; a futbject at prefent involved in 
great ob{curity. We hope, hereafter, to recognife fome {parks 
of the genius of his uncle, Monf. de Beaufort, the excelleng 
author of ‘La Republique Romaine.’ 
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Reafons for preventing the French, under the Mafk of Liberty, from 
trampling upon Europe. By William Black, M.D. 8v0. 23. 
Debrett. 1792. 
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N the whole circuit of human affairs there is nothing more delu- 

five than political fpeculation. It is fcarcely more than feven 
months fince all Europe were agreed that France muft of neceflity 
not merely be ¢ trampled upon,’ but overwhelmed by the im- 
menfe armies which had penetrated her boundaries, and almoft 
reached her capital. ‘The beam is now turned, and thefe conjece 
turing politicians fee ten millions of Amadis de Gaul, &c, &c. whe 
are to lay walte the univerfe, in the ragged legions of Dumourier 
and Cuftine. For our own part, we fee no fuch portents.— 
‘Thefe * aerial armies’ are too fine and fubtile for the fhort- 
fightednefs of Reviewers; and as we have no pretenfions to 
the national, and perhaps hereditary, talent for prophecy which 
Dr. Black appears to lay claim to, we can only fay that judging 
upon the merely vulgar principles of common fenfe and prefent 
appearances, we do not believe that the French are poffeffed of 


refources fufficient ever to extend their conquefts beyond the 
Rhine. 


The Freedom of France effential to that of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Addreffed to the People of three Kingdoms. By a Gentleman of 
the Inner Temple. 8v0.. 1s. Parfons. 1792. 





This author is a profeffed advocate for the revolution in France, 4 
which he affirms it is the intereft of thefe kingdoms to fupport with 
all their power. While he confiders the prefent ftate of that na- j 
tion as eflential to the freedom of Great Britain and Ireland, he 
@ught to have explained by what means the two iflands have main- 
tained their liberty during the long period that has elapfed fince 
the inftitution of monarchical government in that country. 


Areopagitica; a Speech for the Liberty of unlicenfed Printing, to the | 
Parliament of England. By ‘fobn Milton, 8vo. 1s. Blamire, 
1792. | 
The publifher of this tra& obferves that it has not, to hi8 

knowledge, been ever before reprinted feparate from the author’s 

other profe-works. We can at leaft anfwer for one edition, which 
fome years ago was publifhed in a cheap form, annexed to arch~ 
deacon Blackburne’s Remarks on Johnfon’s Life of Milton, and, 
if we miftake not, we have heard of other editions. 

. This tract is fo exceedingly well known, that all commendation 
ef ix mai be fuperfluous. Six 
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Six Effays on natural Rights, Liberty and Slavery, Confent of the 
People, Equality, religious Eftablifoments, the French Revolution, 
which were greatly approved, and have been in much Requeft fince 
their original Appearance in the Public Advertifer. 8vo. 15. 
6d. Robinfons. 1792. 


Thefe Effays, relative to the political do&rines which have for 
fome time been agitated, made their firft appearance in the Public 
Advertifer, and are now republifhed conjun@ly. They are fen- 
fible, well intended, and evince the author to have a regard fas 
the peace and conftitution of the country. 


4 calm Examination into the Caufes of the prefent Alarm in the Em- 
pire. By a Friend to bis King and Country. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
Bew. 1793. 


This pamphlet confifts of detached fpeculations on different fub- 
jets: viz. parliamentary reform, affociations for the prefervation 
of property, religion, oratory, the law, republicanifm, Ireland, 
equality, patronage, and final ideas, The title of the production 
in no way correfponds either with any of the fections, feparately 
confidered, or with the whole as an aggregate. Inftead of an 
Examination, we are prefented only with arbitrary opinions, which 
feem rather to be fuggefted by the author’s ingenuity, than de- 
duced from fact or obfervation. Amidft profeffions of impartial- 
ity, in general well fupported, he feems, on fome occafions, to 
be influenced by prepoffeffion ; and where he treats of public cha- 
racters, his conceptions are fo much involved in indications and 
contra-indications, that we are induced to queftion the fincerity 
of his fentiments, even when apparently moft decifive. 


Happinefs and Rights. A Differtation upon feveral Subje&s relative 


to the Rights of Man and his Happine/s. By R. Hey, E/q. 8v0. 
3s. Stockdale. 1792. 


( Abridgment.) Happine/s and Rights. Some Points plainly treated, 
rélating to the Rights of Man and his Happine/i. By R. Hey, Ef. 
12mo. 6d. Stockdale. 1792. 

Mr. Hey, in calm perfuafive language, explains in a true and 
accurate light, the fubjects of ‘ fociety and government’ — ‘ con- 
flitutions’ — ¢ reprefentations’ —— ‘ equality, right and property’ 
— ‘liberty and flavery’ — ¢ dignity and fubmiffion’? — and ¢ hap- 
pinefs.? We have feen nothing on fo extenfive a fcale, equally 
judicious and fatisfactory, We would recommend the work 
to the attention of every reader; for every one may receive in- 
ftru€tion from it, or perceive fome fubjects placed in a new and 
clearer view. On the whole, however, we prefer the abridgement, 


Reafons fer Contentment; addreffed to the labouring Part of the Bri- 
tife Public. By W. Paley, M.A. 8vo. 2d. Faulder. 1793. 
Thefe reafonsare unanfwerable ; and deferve to be perufed by every 
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se(liefs labourer who has caught the fafhhionable mania of innova. 
tion. : 


An Addrefs to the difaffefed SubjeEs, of George the Third, by the 
Grace of God, of Great Britain, Sc. King, Defender of the 
Faith, Ge. Ge. Bvo. 6d. Brown, 1793. 


Our author’s loyalty and good intentions are unqueftionable ; 
but abufe will not recal the wanderer to his duty ; nor will his ar- 
guments, taken from the Old Teftament, (which are not, indeed, 
in themfelves unanfwerable), affe@ thofe who deny all Revelation. 
The other metaphyfical diftin€tions are, in every refpect, beyond 
the reach of thofe to whom they are addreffed; for the ‘ difaffe@ed” 
are only found among the re/fle/s, the inconfiderate, and the igno- 
rant. 


Political Effays, addrefed to Philo, and interfperfed with Confiitu- 
tional Difquifitions on the wild Pro/pec of imprefcriptible Rights—= 
impreferiptible Liberty, Se. The Whole calculated by Means of 
vational Differtation, contrafed with irrational Freedom and ideal 
Right ; to promote a feafonable Revolution in Favour of good Or- 
der, real Liberty, induftrious Occupation, and the general Welfare 
of all Britijo Subje&s. By Martinus Modernus. 8v0. 25, Wil- 
kins, 1793. 

Thefe Eflays are devoted to an inveftigation of the remarks con- 
tained in the Rights of Man, refpeéting the Britifh form of go- 
vernment. ‘The author examines the fubjeét in a plain, argu 
mentative, and candid manner; and, though fometimes more 
Jiffufe than may be thought neceffary, he clearly refutes the prin~ 
cipal obfervations advanced in that invidious produétion. 


The prefent State of the Britifo Conftitution, deduced from Facts. By 
an Old Whig. 8vo, 6d. Jordan. 19793. 


The defign of this author, though not pofitively expreffed, 
may be underftood to intimate the expediency of a parliamentary 
reform. He acknowledges the excellence of the Britifh conftitu- 
tion, in the organization, and mutual controul, of its different 
parts; but he endeavours to fhow, from the diftribution of poits 
of honour and emolument, that the influence both of the crown 
and the ariftocracy preponderates too much in the nation. We 
only with politicians to be careful of not injuring the balance, in 
their attempts to eftablifh its perfection, 


The Necefity of a fpeedy and effcfual Reform in Parliamsnt. Svo, 
is. 6d. Johnfon. 1792. 


Tt is not uncommon for an obje& to be fruftrated by the con- 
du&t of thofe who purfue it with more zeal than difcretion; and 
this, we fear, is the cafe with that urged in the pamphlet now 
before us, When Mr. Philips affirms the aecefity of a /peedy and 
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effe&tual reform in parliament, he feems to infinuate the exiftence 
of fuch a general fpirit of difcontent, on that account, as by no 
means prevails inthe nation. A fpirit of fedition, indeed, excited 
by private incendiaries, has been, for fome time, undoubtedly, too 
obvious in different parts of the country; but this, fo far from be- 
ing juftly afcribed to any defects in the prefent mode of reprefent- 
ation, is abetted only by thofe who wifh for a total fubverfion of 
the Britith conftitution of government. However much we may 
agree in opinion with this author refpecting particular parrs of the 
plan of reform which he propofes, we cannot accede to the idea, 
that, in the prefent fituation of public affairs, the execution of it 
could be attempted with fafety, much leis with advantage, to the 
fate. ‘There feems, befides, to be greaier reafon for dreading 
fuch an attempt, as Mr. Philips’ plan would have a itrong ten- 
dency to bring into parliament a number of needy, mean, and am- 
bitious men, who might be utterly incapable to difcern or pro- 
mote either the domeittic or foreign intereits of the nation. That 
fuch an apprehenfion is not imaginary, may be clearly evinced 
from the proceedings of the French national convention, which is- 
chiefly compofed of members refembling the clafs abovementioned. 
On the whole, though a plan of reform, digefted with political 
wifdom, and executed with moderation, ought not, we readily 
acknowledge, to be deferred to the Greek calends, fo neither 
ought it to be precipitated with a degree of zeal, which might 
not only pervert the judgment, but affect the tranquility of the 
public. 


A foort Addrefs to the Public, on the Pra&ice of cafbiering military 
Officers without a Trial; and a Vindication of the Condu@ and 
bolitical Opinions of the Author. To which is prefixed, bis Cor- 
refpondence with the Secretary at War. By Hugh Lord Sempill. 
8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1793. 

The late difmiffion of lord Sempill from therank which he held 
in the army, is generally known to the public. In this pamph- 
let, his lordfhip gives copies of the letters which paffed between 
him, the tecretary at war, and fome others, concerning that tranf{- 
action. He complains of having been fuperfeded without a for- 
mal enquiry into his conduct; which, he profeifes to think, has 
always been confiftent with his duty as an officer and a citizen. 
Though the caufe of lord Sempill’s difmiffion isnot fpecified, we 
may clearly perceive, from his addrefs to the public, that it has 
been of a nature unconnected with his military condu@t. It was 
the advice, he tells us, of a /earned friend, to publith a declara- 
tion of his political principles ; aad this be has done in a manner 
that exhibits them, indeed, without difguiie; 

Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina Mavi. 
I In 
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In the mean time, lord Sempill has been permitted by 
his majefty to receive, from the officer who fhould be appointed to 
the vaeant lieutenancy, the regulated value of that commiffion. 
Should his lordfhip ever be reftored to any rank in the army, we 
hope he will have the prudence to referve his ardour for opportu- 
nities when he may difplay it, with the approbation of his fove- 
reign, in a military, and not a political capacity. 


Thoughts upon our prefent Situation, with Remarks upon the Policy of 
a War with France. 8vo. 25. Stockdale. 1793. 


This writer triumphs in the vigorous and conftitutional means 
employed by adminiftration for counteracting the defigns of in- 
cendiaries ; and he endeavours to animate his readers with a prof- 
pect of the fuccefs, which there is reafon to expect from a war 
with France, if the violence of the national convention, and the 
honour of Great Britain, fhould render that ftep unavoidable. 
The author’s obfervations are, in our opinion, well founded, and 
feem to coincide entirely with the general fentiments of the nation. 


An Extenuation of the Condu& of the French Revolutionif{s, to the 
14th of Fuly, 1789, the 10th of Auguft, and the 2d and 3d of 
September, 1792. Being a curfory Anfwer to the manifold Mif~ 
reprefentations induffrioufly circulated to injure the general Charac- 
ter and Principles of a long oppreffed People. By Charles Fames. 
Svo. 1s. Symonds. 1792. 


Our author was judicious in attempting rather an extenuation 
than a juftification of the French Revolutionifts, as we cannot 
heip thinking the latter utterly impoffible. Mr. James, however, 
in our opinion, has not taken the proper means of even apologif- 
ing for the late enormities committed in France. His pamphlet 
confifts of a feries of facts illuftrative of the abufe of defpotic au- 
thority in that country under the old government; but furely one 
abufe does not excufe another ; and if defpots put men illegally to 
death, it does not follow that the champions of liberty have a 
right to do the fame. 

If we underftand the principles of liberty, its bafis is focial juf- 
tice, and wherever juftice is violated, liberty is violated alfo. 
Thofe who contend for the rights of man (a phrafe which has been 
undefervedly ridiculed), cannot, without a moft direé violation 
of their principles, fuppofe any party excluded from thefe rights. 
If this be true, has there been a more flagrant invafion of the 
rights of man than in the tranfactions of laft fummer in Paris? 

{t is not our with to apologife for defpotifm; and when we 
read fuch facts as the following, we cannot help (without excufing 
the barbarities of the French) pariaking in our author’s indigna- 
tion. — We hope, however, that th horrid pi€ure is overcharged. 
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¢ What muft the candid think, when they learh from undif- 
puted fags, that the Auftrian troops were not fatisfied with mere 
deftruction, but that feveral privates fucceeded each other in the 
fouleft acts of unremitted luit? When they hear that after the 
wives of murdered patriots had been forced to gratify their inor- 
dinate wifhes, fome were ripped from the womb upwards to 
the neck, in the fight of their hufbands; and others, in the 
fame horrid ftate of violated chaftity, were referved to witnefs 
the butchery of their friends and children? (the letter of 
whom had their legs burned off againft hot-{toves.) Will not thefe 
aéts be found as cruel, as the decapitation of a princefs convicted 
of treachery, but not infulted till fhe was incapable of pain? Or 
the immediate extermination of men, who were betraying their 
country into the hands of Auftrians, becaufe the Lilies were to be 
refcued from pollution? ‘There are innumerable proofs of the 
moft unprecedented cruelty which would add to the lift of the 
crimes of tyranny, the horrid and black fubfervience of difgrace< 
ful flavery ; thefe muft be paffed over, as they would {well the 
comments on this hafty, but unbiaffed publication, beyond the in- 
tended limits. Oneinftance, however, (fince the emigrant eccle- 
fiaftics are bufy in diffeminating fabricated cruelties throughout 
England) may not be fuperfluous. When the Imperial party ob- 
tained the fuperiority in Brabant, a young man of fome refpecta- 
bility, through the artful accufation of a fryar, on the fcore of his 
having fpoken ill of the Virgin Mary, had his head literally fe- 
vered from his body with a faw. ‘This was executed in the pre- 
fence of his accufer, not with the firft impulfe of ungovernable 
rage, but with the calm compofure of gratified barbarity. Left 
it fhould be contradiéted or difbelieved, the writer further de- 
clares that he has within the laft fix weeks been upon the fpor, 
and is in poffeffion of the unfortunate individual’s name and con-~ 
nections.’ 


An Expofure of the domeftie and fereign Attempts to deftroy the Lritifa 
Conftitution, upon the New Doérines recommended by a Member cf 
Parliament, and of his Majefty’s Privy Council, 8v0. 25. 
Stockdale. 1793. 


From the title of the prefent pamphlet we expected a detail of 
faéts, either publicly known, or firft promulgated by the author; 
but in this we have been difappointed. His objeé is only to evince 
the excellency of the Britith conftitution ; to which he profeffes te 
be a zealous and loyal adherent. 


MA Jerious Addrefs to the Free-Born Sons of Britain. Sve. ts. 
Shepperion and Reynolds. 1793. 


This produdtion, we are told in a Preface, is the firft attempt 
ef a young man not yet arrived at the age of twenty-one. His 
remarks 
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remarks are plain, well-founded, and proceed, it is probable, 
from motives of genuine patrioti{m. But, though we’mean not 
to difparage his abilities, as an adventurer in politics, we think his 
time might be employed on objects equally honourable to him- 
felf, and more advantageous to the public, than in brandifhin 
the fword of controverfy againft a feditious writer, whofe prin- 
ciples are now generally reprobated, and whofe arguments are def- 
titute of foundation. 


Five Minutes Advice, to the People of Great Britain, on the prefent 
alaraning Situation of Public Affairs: in which the good Policy of 
immediate Hoftilities with France is candidly inueftigated. By a 
Citizen of London. 8v0. 6d, Robinfons. 1792. 

This author affures us that he is neither a leveller nor a ree 
publican; but that he utterly condemns the idea of a war with 
France, on account of the taxes it may occafion; acircumftance 
which the 4onef# Citizen confiders as of much greater importance 
than an open infringement even of national faith and honour. 


Liberty and Equality ; treated of in a foort Hiftory addrefed from a 
Poor Man to his Equals. &vo. 6d. Hookham aad Carpenter. 
1792. 

The author of this narrative endeavours to illuftrate, by ex- 
ample, the confequences which might refult from the abfurd mo- 
dern doétrine of univerfal equality among mankind. The plan he 
purfues 1s diffufe and fantaiftic, but well intended. 


A Dialogue between Wat Tyler, Mifchievous Tom, and an Englif 
Farmer. 8vo. 6d. Stockdale. 1793. 


The firft two perfonages in this Dialogue endeavour to tamper 
with the Farmer on the fubje& of the Britith government, which 
it is their with to fubvert ; but his good fenfe and loyalty proving 
equally invincible, they defpair of fucceeding in their feditious 
attempts to excite difcontents in the nation. 


An Houeft Briton’s Advice on the prefent Situation of Public Affairs. 
1d. Taylor. 1792. 

Againft one principle enly in this publication we would guard 
our readers.—God forbid that any people ever fhould be the zatural 
enemies of another! God forbid that man fhould ever be the natural 
enemy of man! 

What is urged againft the abfurd dreams of equality, which 
have been fo much {poken of lately, has our approbation. Equal- 


‘ity in ftation and property is only the equality of Bedlam. With 


fuch an equality neither arts, knowledge, manufactures, nor ine 
duftry could poflibly confift. 
4A Let- 
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44 Letter to the People of Ireland, upon the intended Application of 
the Roman Catholics to Parliament for the exercise of the ele@ive 
Franchife. From W. Knox, Efqg. 8vo. 15. Debrett. 1792. 


Mr. Knox is calm and difpaflionate. Something, he thinks, 
fhould be done for the people of Ireland; though their req@eft, in 
its full extent, feems improper. 


The Intereft of Great Britain, refpeing the French War, By Wil- 
liam Fox. 8v0. 3d. Whieldon and Butterworth. 1793. 


Since the commencement of the American war, no queftion has 
occurred of equal political importance to this nation with that 
which forms the fubjeé&t of this pamphlet. We muft add too, 
that we have never feen a political queftion treated with more 
fhrewdnefs, fagacity, found logic, and important information, 
than in the prefent inftance. : 

The author is neither a Burkite nor a Painite. He treats the 
fubje&t of the French revolution with great moderation and per- 
{picuity ; and appears a real friend to the commercial interefts of 
his country. 

It would be impoffible to give any abftra&t of a pamphlet, where 
the author has himfelf condenfed his arguments within the fmalleft 
compafs poflible. We fhall therefore content ourfelves with giv- 
ing a fhort extract as a fpecimen, and with warmly recommending 
the whole to our readers. 


‘ It appears then, that this war cannot have been projected for 
any of the avowed purpofes; certainly not to keep principles out 
of this kingdom, which were in it before the French revolution 
took place, and will ftill exift, whether the French government 
ftand or fall. The war cannot be intended to reftore the old go- 
vernment of France, for that event, if praéticable, would be ex- 
pofing ourfelves to a known evil. It cannot be intended to give 
France a good government, for that would be injurious to ovr 
trade and manufactures; nor a bad one, for that we are told fhe 
has already. Itis hardly intended to engage in war, to block up 
Antwerp from our own fhipping ; nor to prevent Germany, Italy, 
Ruffia, or China, from being republics: which can certainly do 
us no hurt. And a war can hardly be intended for fecuring the 
liberty of the Genevefe, the fnowy Alps to Sardinia, or the cattle 
of St. Angelo to the pope, We are hardly going to mount our 
Rozinante, to redrefs all the wrongs, and engage ail the wind- 
mills in the world.’ 


The author appears to be a flaunch friend to Mr. Pitt, and 
thofe branches of adminiftration which are connected with him ; 
but to entertain ftrong fufpicions of fome other perfons of rank 
at prefent conne&ed with the court. 


of R. N. Ar. (VII.) Fan. 1793 I A Letter 
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A Letter from his Grace the Duke of Richmond to Lieutenant Celonel 
Sharman, Chairman to the Committee of Corre/pondence appointed 
by the Delegates of forty-five Corps of Volunteers, affembled at 
Lifburn in Ireland; with Notes. By a Member of the Society for 
Conffttutional Information. 8vc. id. Johnfon. 1792. 


This Letter is a ftrong proot how men’s opinions vary with 
circumftances :—and it is arcaly rgpublhfhed at the prefent time, 
when the duke appears among tue opponents of the reform he fo 
ftrongly fupported formerly. We cannot help thinking, however, 
that the public are rather wearied with this continual dinning in 
their ears * a parliamentary reform.’ Inceed, in the prefent con- 
vulfed fate of Europe, and when Great Britain herfelf feems on 
the eve of war, fuch topics are fcarcely intereiling. 


CON TFROVERSILAL 


A Dialogue Letween a Churchman and a Proteftant Diffenter. 8v0- 
Gd. Rivingtons. 1792. 


The difpute is not impartially conducted, and concludes ina 
manner a little unfair. Would you, fays the Churchman, confent 
to the repcal of the teft-act, if you were not a Diffenter? The 
queflion, we think, is too clofe; though, perhaps, it might often 
put an end to a controverfy on this fubject. 


An Anfwer to Paine’s Rights of Man. By John Adams, Efe 
8vo. 15. O¢. Stockdale. 1793. 


In this pamphlet Mr. Adams replies with calm, candid, ju- 
dicious, and fatisfactory reafoning, to the eccentric arguments, 
and unfounded affertions, of the author of the Rights of Man. 
We cannot abridge this Anfwer, but think that it ought to be made 
more generally public: one paflage deferves to be moft extenfively 
diffused, and we fhall, on this account, tranfcribe it. 


¢ This clafs of men (the mob), of whom it is the happinefs of 
Americans {carcely to be able to form an idea, can be brought to 
act in concert upon no other principles than thofe of a frantic ene 
thufiafm and ungovernable fury ; their profound ignorance and 
deplorable credulity make them proper tools for any man who can 
inflame their paffions, or alarm their fuperftition ; and as they have 
nothing to lofe by the total diffolution of civil fociety, their rage 
may be eafily dire€ted againit any victim which may be pointed out 
to them. ‘They ars altogether incapable of forming a rational 
indgment either upon the principles or the motives of their own 
conduct ; and whether the object for which they are made to con- 
tend, be good or bad, the brutal arm of power is all the affiftance 
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they can afford forits accomplithment. To fet in motion this inert 
mafs, the eccentric vivacity of a madman is infinitely better cal- 
culated than the fober coolneis of phlegmatic reafon. They need 
only to be provoked and irritated, and they never can in any other 
manner be called into action. In the year 1780, they affembled 
at London to the number of 60,000, under the direftion of lord 
George Gordon, and carrying fire and flaugliter before them, were 
upon the point of giving the whole city of London to one undif- 
tinguifhed devaftation and deiiruction : and this, becaufe the pare 
liament had mitigated the feverity of a funguinary and tyrannical 
law of perfecution agein:: the Roman Catholics. Should thefe 
people be taught that they have a right to do every thing, and that 
the titles of kings and nobles, and the wealth of bithops, are al} 
ufurpations and robberies committed upon them, I believe it would 
not be difficult to rou‘e their pafiions, and to prepare them for 
every work of ruin and deftruction. _ But, fir, when they are once 
put in motion, they foon get beyond all reitraint and controul. 
The rights of man, to liie, liberty, and property, oppofe buta 
feeble barrier to them ; the beauteous face of nature, and the ele- 
gant refinements of art, the hoary head of wifiom, and the en- 
chanting {mile of beauty, are all equally liable to become abnox- 
jous to thems and as all their power confilts in deftruction, what- 
ever meets with their difpleafure muli be devoted toruin. Could 
any thing but animperious, over-ruling neceility jullify any man, 
or body of men, for ufire a weapon like this to operate a revolue 
tion in governwent? ? Such, indeed, was the fituation of the French 
national afiembly, when they directed the ‘cichic fluid of this po- 
pular frenzy, againii the ancient fabric of their mon archy. ‘They 
juitly thought that no price « could purchafe too d carly the fall of 
arbitrary power in an individual, but, perhaps, evén dep were not 
aware of ali the confequcaces which might follow from committing 
the exiftence of the kiagdoin to the cultody of a lawlefs and def. 
perate rabble.’ ' 


The Reafon of Man: with Strifures on Rights of Man, and other 
of Mr. Paine’s works. 8vo. 6d. Simmonds. 1792. 
Though our author, who is a friend to the Britifh conititution, 
fays little new on this trite fubject, and his computation in the note 
to p. 24, is not the mo# comfortable, he deferves, on the whole, 
our commendation. 


A Letter to Mr. Bryant ; ae by his late Remarks on Mr. Pope’s 
Univerfal Prayer, By Percival Stockdale. 8vo. 15. Ridg- 
way. 1793. 

Mr. Bryant fuppoted, that the firft Ranza in Pope’s Univerfal 
Prayer, implied, as indeed it does, that all the eccentricities of 
idvlatry, related to the worhhip of one true God, and were only 
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the errors of wandering imagination, in the expreffions of rever- 
ence and veneration for him. This affertion, with the impropriety 
of uniting Jehovah with Baal and Jupiter, which Mr. Bryant alfo 
fuggefted, our author combats. Perhaps Mr. Bryant’s cenfure, 
though well founded, was too fevere, and Mr. Stockdale is un- 
doubtedly too irritable. 


S LA VE-T RAD E. 


Avery new Pamphlet indeed! Being the Truth: addreffed to the 
People at Large. Containing fome StriGures on the Englifo Faco- 
bins, and the evidence of Lord M’Cartny, and others, before the 
Houfe of Lords, re/peGiing the Slave-Trade. 8vo. 3d. 1792. 


Old Truths and chablifoed Fa&s, being an Anfwer to a Very new 
Pamphlet indeed! 8v0. 2d. 


The author of the former of thefe productions, by a ftratagem 
fcarcely defenfible, even in controverfy, endeavours to join the 
prefent levellers with the abolitionifts of the flave-trade. He chief- 
ly employs the ftale arguments of numerous combatants in this 
difpute; and, in point of originality, the reply is not more res 
{peftable. 


An Appeal to the Candour of both Heufes of Parliament, with a Re- 
capitulation of Facts re/peciing the Abolition of the Slave-Trude, 
In a Letter to William Wilberforce, E/q. M.P. By a Memberof 
the Heuje of Commons. 8vo. is. Stockdale. 1793. 


We hope this Appeal will meet with the fuccefs which it de- 
ferves; and that, when the mania of the moment is paffed 
away, the legiflature will remove the-odium from the planters, 
fo unjufly (in general) afperfed. Many have acted from the bet 
motives, but many have, we fear, been mifled. 


, .O:8..7. 4-6 .Aukb. 


A Speech at the Whig Club; or, a great State/man’s own Expofition 

. of his political Principles. With Notes critical and explanatory. 
Lun Anfwer to two Letters figned Hon. St. Andrew St. John, and 
Rob. Adair, publifbed in the Morning Chronicle of Monday, Dec. 
10, 1792. 4 confoling Epiftie to Mr. F » on his late Acci- 
dent. An adiuzcnitory Epifile to the Hon, Tho. Erfkine, Attorney- 
General to his Royal Highne/s the Prince of Wales. A Poft{cript 
to the admonitory Epifile. The Bifbop’s Wig, aTale. All pub- 
hifked originally in the Sun. to. 25. 6d. Southern. 1792. 





This is a very lame imitation of the incomparable humour of 
our old acquaintance Simkin. It contains much malice, but no 
wit; having ail the roughnefs of Peter Pindar, without thofe 
exquifite touches of fancy and eccentric -humour which illu- 
minate his productions, Take the following as a fpecimen: 

‘ The 
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¢ The cafe being fo, I’ve only to obferve, 
On Tom Paine’s doétrine all our hope depends ; 
Knock down the fences which the ftate preferve, 
And level all which monarchy defends.’ 


If after this the reader has any relifh for forty-three pages of 
fimilar doggrel, he has only to pay his half crown, and may de- 
pend, we believe, on receiving the thanks of the publiher. 

In juftice to the author, however, we muit remark, that the 
tale of the Bifhop’s Wig is greatly fuperior to the other parts of 
this publication. 


Advice to the Facobin News-Writers, and thofe who perufe thetts 
humbly dedicated and recommended, for Circulation, to the differ- 
ent Affociations, to fop the Progre/: of Rebellion. By Dr. Fonae 
than Slow, alias Pindaricus. 4to. 6d. Stockdale. 1792. 
It is ‘Good Advice!’ But we will venture to abridge it, 

though fome of the lines feem atrial of {kill to bring into rhyme 

words the moft untractable, and deferve a little credit— Mind your 


bufine/s. 


Bag foot Battle: a humorous poetical Burlefque; defiened for the 
Amufement and Entertainment of Ladies, who were not prefent at 
the late Military Evolutions. 8vo. 2s. Printed for the Au- 
thor. 1792. 


A new Batrachomyomachia--the Battle of Fribbles apainft Geefe, 
Perhaps there may be fome meaning and humour in this fingular 
poem; but we have not difcovered it, though we have fludied it 
with no little care, in more humours than Father Shandy’s beds of 


jultice ever afforded, 


MISCELLANEOUS... 


Defenfe ae Louis, prononcée a la Barre de la Convention Nationale, 
le Mercredi 26 Decembre, 1792, !’ An premier de la Republique, 
Par le Citoyen Defexe, Pun de fes défenfeurs Officieux. Imprimée 
par Ordre de la Convention. 8y0. Debrett. 1793. 

We have feldom feen, without excepting even the produc- 
tions of Cicero, fo eloquent, fo clofe, and fo forcible an oration 
asthis. Indeed we do not f{cruple to recommend it to our readers 


-as almoft a perfect model of forenfic declamation, The argu- 


ments and proofs of M. Defeze are not lefs forcible than his lan- 
guage is perfuafive and pathetic; and if any thing could have 
been neceflary to convince us of the innocence of Louis, the pre- 
fent publication would not have left a doubt upon our minds. 

As the fubftance of this difcourfe has been inferted in the 
newfpapers, and other periodical publications, we do not think it 


-neceffary to {well this article with extracts. Thofe who with to 


form a fair judgment of the eloquence of the French bar will con- 
§ult the osiginal, | 


A De- 
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A Defence of Louis XVI. Tranflated from the French. Su. ts. 
6d. Nicol. 1793. 


This Defence would have appeared with greater advantage, had 
it not-been preceded by the eloquent productions of M. Necker 
and M. Defeze. It contains many important facts, and fome rhe- 
torical apoflrophes, of which the following is no uninterelting 
fpecimen : 

‘Yet, notwithftanding thefe ftrong and cogent reafons—mot- 
withftanding the trath and evidence in favour of an infulted and 
perfecuted prince, whom that nation with unanimous accord had 
proclaimed king; this haplefs monarch lingers in the fileace and 
obfcurity of a prifon, within whofe dreary walls, and under whofe 
ponderous and mafly bolts, are immured his unfortunate confort, 
and dejeéted family! Ill-fated child! even thy innocence and 
{weet fimplicity cannot preferve you from the inexorable barbarity 
of your fanguinary affaffins !. A finifter voice has already, in loud 
and favage whifpers, pronounced thy haplefs unoffending father’s 
deitiny; the name of Charles is fubftituted for that of Lewis, and 
I tremble for the event !’ 


What muft the French nation be, if, after thefe accumulated 
juftifications it fuffers ittelf to be the dupe of Rober!pierre, Ma- 
rat, and the otker execrable affaflins of the fecond of September ! 


Addrijs from feveral French Citizens to the French People. 80. 
Is. Stockdale. 1792. 


This is an extremely well written pamphlet, the object of which 
alfo is to defend Lovis XVI. Among other important matter, it 
contains the b-{t jutlification we have yet feen, with refpeét to the 
defencelefs ftate of the frontiers at the commencement of the 
war, 


Reafons for wifping to preferve the Life of Louis Capet. As delivered 
to the National Convention. By Thomas Pains. 8yo. 6d. 
Ridgway. 1693. 

Jt appears from the prefent pamphlet, that its.author has been 
for jome time an officious agitator refpe&ing a change in the 
French government ; and he feems indirectly to claim a principal 
fhare in the abolition of monarchy. Amidft profeffions of can.: 
dour, whether real or affected, towards Lou's, but deeply tinc- 
tured, at the fame time, with virulent prejudice and invective, 
he propofes that the unfortunate monarch fhould be detained in 
priion tili the end of the war, and then be fent in exile to 
America.—But the horrid tragedy is now completed, and the 
unmerited fate of Louis will remain an indelible reproach on the 
juitice, the virtue, and humanity, of a mifyuided nation. 


Critique 
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Critique on the late French Revolution, in a Speech delivered at the 
Society for Free Debate at —. Yo which are prefixed, Some 
Remarks ou fuch Societies in general. 8vo. 15. 6d. Faulder. 
1793- 

This oration is fomewhat fingularly introduced by a kind of 
preface, depreciating in ftrong terms debating focieties. We can 
fay, with rather more confiftency, that the prefent fpecimen is net 
much calculated to raife cur opinion of thefe {chools of eloquence. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Auruors of the CriricaL REVIEW. 


‘ Brunfwick, in Portfmouth-Harbour, Nov. 14. 
‘ GENTLEMEN, 


‘ THE publication favoured with your notice propofes, for the 
prevention of naval ficknefs, an invention afcribed to its proper 
author, together with a general ufe of the diet firlt recommended 
by the writer; ** plans” that are known to government zxot zo be 
adopted in any foip in his majefty’s fervice. To thefe is added a pro- 
polal, alfo new, and originating in the writer, for obtaining eflence 
of {pruce without any expence to the flate. 

« Beer is not mentioned to exhibit its utility ; nor are the effedts 
of ** damp” (putrid vapour) introduced to prove that ‘* fcurvy”” 
originates in that caufe, but to prove the contrary in the prevalence 
of more malignant dileafe. ‘I he work alfo evinces the infufficiency 
of means that are either impracticable in their continuance, or 
otherwife inadequate to the purification that isneceffary, ‘Thefe, 
inftead of being propofed as new plans, are reprefented to be in 
cuftomary adoption, and reprobated for their manifefted delufion. 
But though (what can only be afcertained az /ea) they had been 
found more efficacious, they do not isclude the procefs which the 
pages adverted to were chiefly written to propoie, and which 
dhould have given dignity and independence tothe inventor ; being 
fo effectually calculated to remove the origin of maritime pefti- 
lence, and prevent the debility io early fubfequent to conitraincd 
fervices. 

Sublata caufa tollitur efiGus, 

¢ In recommending the above procefs, the writer avows his have 
ing been preceded by the learned phytician, whofe remarks on the 
caules of oppofition are occafiona!ly cited. Did he with to arro- 
gate to himfelf the plans of others, orto propofe (except in 
their impreveinent) fuch as were already acopted, he would not 
fo attentively communicate them to thofe who are mo/ acquainted 
with naval concerns ; every publication on the fubjeci being tranf- 
mitted to the Loards for whoie infpeciion they are chiefly in- 
tended. 
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« The thanks of the Royal Society, to which have fince been 
added thofe of the Royal College of Phyficians, were not efteemed 
otherwife than ‘* complimentary ;” but is it not alfo ‘* known” 
that fuch communities would not pay the fame attention to every 
publication that might be ‘* prefented to them ?” 

«I have to requeft that this explanation to the reply in your laf, 
may be favoured with infertion in your next Review : an indulgence 
that will not be refufed to the author, whofe labours for the public 
welfare you have fo often applauded, and where the fame caufes 
for perfeverance are ftill in continuation. 

‘Iam, Gentlemen, your mo humble and obedient fervant, 

W. Renwick. 


¢P.S. The following typographical errors are obferved to occur 
in my laft. 
Paragr. 1. line 7; ‘* preventive’’ fhould be prevention. 
3, 5 3 the period fhould be a comma.’ 





We have inferted this Letter, according to Mr. Renwick’s re- 
queft, without being able to fee that the ftate of the queftion is 
altered. If damps, or putrid vapour, is precluded by methods 
ufually practifed (and we dow that they are fo in harbour, nor 
are the methods, which we have particularly examined, apparently 
impracticable at fea), the propofal is not new. The making effence 
of fpruce without any expence to the ftate, would be certainly 
noticed by the boards to whom, our author truly fays, every new 
plan is communicated. It was not our object in reviewing a liter- 
ary work ; and here we muft beg leave to clofe the Correfpondence, 
adding only, that we had no defign to injure Mr. Renwick, and 
are forry, if remarks, which we thought truth demanded, fhould 
have that effect. 





WE are much obliged to a ¢ Conjun&tion Disjun@tive,’ for his 
lively entertaining letter, though a little unwilling to admit the 
dangerous precedent of omitting to pay the poftage. We think 
his obfervation perfectly applicable to the Latin idiom; but by no 
means tothe Englifh. The fentence; we ftill contend, is correct ; 
but we will admit, if he pleafes, that his emendation renders it 
more elegant, as it avoids an aukward ellipfe. 


